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We chose this photograph for the cover because in it we see the 
aesthetic of the coming age ... the stoicism, dignity and fleeting 
joy of a future that is coming undone. 








—Friedensreich Hundertwasser 
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The past 150 years have witnessed fast, vast and 
astonishing changes in the way human beings occupy 
the planet. It's hardly surprising that the visual arts 
have also seen a succession of movements, schools, 
styles and philosophies. Modernism, postmodernism 
and now what ... post-postmodernism? Whatever you 
label them, these movements represent immense 
shifts in the ways artists experience the world and 
create an aesthetic. 

Take modern art. It seems as if the term should 
mean contemporary art, the art of the modern day. 
But to art historians, "modern" is a distinct era, 
running roughly from the 1860s to the 1970s. The work 
of early modernists was inspired by forces sweeping. 
through all aspects of western society: industrialization, 
urbanization and secularism profoundly changed the 
way artists perceived the world. The European frame- 2 
work of art patronage shifted from commissions by 
the aristocracy and the church to a "free" market, and 
| the popularity of photography liberated painters from 
| the task of realistically depicting their subjects. 
Both trends gave artists the freedom to experiment 
and to be acutely aware of their forms, materials and 
processes, The aesthetic that they developed was defined 
by self-consciousness and the notion of art for art's sake. 







PIET MONDRIAN, THE RED TREE (1908) 


THE GRAY TREE (1911) 


Lines begin to take prece- 
dence over form and color 
in Mondrian's tree series. 
As his style evolved from 
postimpressionism to pure 
abstraction, his attitude 
toward nature changed. 
Mondrian came to find trees 
so disturbing that, seated 
at a restaurant table by a 
window with a view of them, 
he asked to change places. 












































Breakthroughs in psychology and science also fueled the. 
modernist aesthetic. Einstein's theory of relativity, Freud's 
writings on the unconscious and world-changing technological 
inventions led to artists’ exploration of multiple viewpoints 
(cubism), the imagery of dreams and the impulses of the 
unconscious mind (surrealism), the speed and energy of the 
automotive age (futurism) and a direct emotional response 
to their subjects (expressionism). 

The modernist aesthetic also reflects the far reaches of 
colonialism and the introduction of Asian, African, Latin 
American and Oceanic art to western eyes. A pivotal work 
from the early modern era is Pablo Picasso’s oil painting, 
Les Demoiselles d'Avignon (1907). The subject matter, five 
naked prostitutes in a Barcelona brothel, shocked contempo- 
rary viewers. So did the work's tilted planes and fractured 
and “primitive” forms. All reveal a host of influences, from 
Einstein to Cézanne to African tribal masks. 

The cubism of Picasso and Georges Braque exerted a major 
influence over another famous modernist, Piet Mondrian, 


Mondrian's Apple Tree in Bloom (1912) experiments with 
faceting and abstraction: trunks, branches and leaves are 
broken down into a network of vertical, horizontal and curving 
lines. His later paintings are “pure” geometric abstractions: 
employing a reduced palette and straight lines, squares and 
grids, they anticipate the hard-edge and minimalist schools 
of late modernist art. 

In the public mind, abstraction may be 20th-century 
art’s most notable invention. But equally influential was 
Marcel Duchamp's introduction of the “found object" or 
readymade. His groundbreaking work, Fountain (1917), 
which consists of a urinal tipped on its back and signed 

"R.Mutt," exemplifies his philosophy that art is anything 
an artist designates as art. Duchamp opened the way for 
neo-dadaism, pop art and conceptualism — for Robert 
Rauschenberg's Bed (1955), Andy Warhol's Brillo boxes 
and Joseph Beuys' installations and performances — and 
he exerts a powerful influence on the evolving aesthetic 
of our own troubled age. 





APPLE TREE IN BLOOM (1912) 


A WHIFF OF THE SUBLIME 


A Damien Hirst shark floating in a tank of formaldehyde, 
a Jennie Holzer “truism” posted on a billboard in Times 
Square, a Thomas Ruff digital photograph of an urban 
forest – how can these diverse works reflect the same 
postmodern aesthetic? 

Perhaps they can't. Distinct as postmodern art is from 
modern art, itis marked by pluralism, by concurrent rather 
than successive styles, concerns and media. Since its 
‘emergence in the early "70s, postmodern art has attacked 
modern art's emphasis on formalism and instead embraced 
narrative content, social commentary and cultural theory. 


Postmodern 

about originality, 

Still, like modernism, 

by seismic social and 

to the erosion of national b 

multinational corporations 

and digital technologies an 

notion of “progress.” 
Postmodern art often aims 

high and low culture. Jeff Koc 

Michael Jackson and Bubbles (198 


Robert Smithson's emblematic earthwork, Spiral Jetty, is a massive 1,500-foot-long coil 
made of black basalt rocks extending into Utah's Great Salt Lake. Mark Tansey painted 
Purity Test (1982) in response to Smithson's work. He leaves it up to the group in 
the foreground to judge the purity and artistic merit of the iconic installation. 









03), amanga-like fiberglass panda standing — idea-driven and often aims to deconstruct the politics 
Vuitton trunk, exemplify the appropriation of representation and the biases of gender, culture, race 
styles and strategies from popular culture. and sexual orientation. “Cultural hybridity,” reflecting 

reveal postmodern art's cheery embrace of globalization, mass migration and displacement, 

ist consumerism. is an important feature of the postmodern aesthetic. 

у, postmodern art is seen to be influenced А positive aspect of postmodernism’s postcolonial 

jalism, feminism and cultural theory; itis condition is that artists in Asia, Africa and Latin 
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A TURNING AWAY FROM 7 
NATURAL WORLD 


America have rapidly emerged onto the world scene. Their 
absorption into the art market and their conversion into 
manufacturers of cultural products have been equally rapid. 

Over the past few decades, postmodernism has been 
particularly well served by photography, video and other 
media-based art forms. A stellar example is the creative 
practice of Jeff Wall, whose staged photographs are charged. 
with cultural, social and political references. In the late "70s 
Wall borrowed a significant advertising form — large-scale, 
backlit, photographic transparencies in aluminum frames — 
for his narrative pictures. Inspiring Öther postmodern artists 
working in photo-based media, his photographs involve many 
of the techniques and strategies of commercial moviemaking: 
creating storyboards, scouting locations, building sets, hiring 
makeup artists and casting and directing actors. 

Far from the Bohemian vision of a starving artist working 
alone in an unheated garret, leading contemporary artists 
(like Koons, Murakami, Zhang Yuan or Olafur Eliasson) often 
work out of factory-like studios and employ large numbers 
of assistants. Large-scale manufacture, extreme technical 
proficiency and a businesslike approach to image-making have 
all contributed defining aspects to a postmodern aesthetic. 
Strangely, the movement’s early concerns with social and 
environmental issues, including overconsumption, seem to 
have been sidelined. 


CAROLEE SCHNEEMANN 
INTERIOR SCROLL (1975) 

PHOTO COLLAGE WITH TEXT: BEET JUICE, URINE AND COFFEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT 
72W X авн INCHES. 


During her iconic performance Interior Scroll (1975), Carolee Schneemann stood 
naked on a table and painted her body with mud. Then she slowly withdrew a long 
paper scroll inscribed with her meditations about the vagina from her own 
genitals and read it aloud to the audience. 





BERNARDO RIVAVELARDE, HOMODIGITALIS (THE BODY), 2003. MODEL: NACHO DUARTE 





AN AESTHETIC CRISIS 


Like most other late-capitalist enterprises, much postmodern art 
production is not sustainable in the long term. In opposition to the 
postmodern trend toward large, glossy and expensive production, 
many emerging and established artists are working with found. 
and salvaged materials, discarded objects and even detritus in 
what could be seen as a “shabby” or “garbage” aesthetic. Although 
hardly a new strategy — much of what defines the new aesthetic has 
been developing for years — it draws attention to everyday waste. 
and overconsumption. 

British artist John Isaacs employs not scrap lumber or old paint 
cans, but wax and epoxy resin to create highly realistic sculptures. 
Often grisly and unsettling, they reflect the profound anxieties of 
our age. In another approach, artists are embracing a modest scale 
and old-fashioned media, such as drawing, painting, collage and 
fiber. Their humble, handmade creations suggest the emergence 
of a "Kitchen table" sensibility. Raymond Pettibon, for example, 
is acclaimed for his cartoon-like ink drawings on paper, which 
are filled with social and political observations and quotes from 
literature and popular culture. 

Ghada Amer represents a neo-feminist sensibility. Her work, 
which often consists of embroidered gs, sculptures 
and installations, addresses the condition of women, including 
their sexuality and desire. Her canvases, their images and text 
embroidered in colored threads, also reveal the kind of gestural, 
abstract-expressionist painting that postmodernists long ago 
abandoned. This suggests that the individual "mark" is also 
part of the new aesthetic. 


Rirkrit Tiravanija attempts to change the emphasis in art from 
the making of objects and their viewing within an institution to 
socializing and the sharing of experiences. These experiences 
often revolve around food, which the artist prepares and serves to 
his audiences — who are also participants in the creation of his art. 

Although representative of an emerging aesthetic, these artists 
are already well known. Working outside the purview of curators 
and collectors, however, are legions of street artists whose impact 
is only now being felt. These are the artists whose political, social 
and environmental beliefs are temporarily communicated in alleys, 
vacant lots and abandoned telephone booths — through graffiti 
murals, urban “interventions,” posters, stickers ... and drawings 
dropped into the gutter. Again their strategies aren't new, 
but they've taken on a new urgency in light of today's economic 
and environmental crises. 

The art market has been as voracious and as flawed as any 
other aspect of post-industrial capitalism and has co-opted even 
the most conceptual and anti-commercial works and movements. 
It's obvious, for example, that Banksy's street art loses its impact 
and credibility when displayed in an art gallery. If the new aesthetic 
is worth its apocalyptic salt, it will resist. It will. 


Robin Laurence is a writer, critic and curator based in Vancouver. 
She is a Contributing Editor at Canadian Art and Border 
Crossings magazines and covers visual arts for Vancouver's 
The Georgia Straight. 





Go to Thailand. 


RYONE'S TALKING ABOUT JESUS, 2005 
OPLASTICS CONTEMPORARY, BRUSSELS 
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Тат а recent subscriber to Adbusters 
and, for the record, subscribe to 
many other magazines: Mad, Fortune, 
Harper's, Sports Illustrated. Y was turned 
on to your slick “zine of zines" after 
reading a cover story about the hipster 
movement [Adbusters, #79] - the one 
about how the essential core of empti- 
ness has been marketed to death 
becoming a broad, floating gray space 
in the sea of postmodernism that kills 
everything it touches in our flat, dis- 
affected cities. Touché, man. One step 
below that, however, are the earnest 
"Green Party" rags that lack even the 
irony of irony, and are more like bitter, 
curdled shells - gray and stringy, like 
rat meat. It is the difference between 
the merry pranksters from Wayne's 
World and the heavy crap pushed 
on MTV. 





MICHAEL “LAWLESS” ADAMS 
VIA EMAIL 


Hi Adbusters, 

London calling. I've just subscribed 
and in so doing hope I'm doing my bit 
for the movement, not to mention that 
Ilove what I read ... until today. 

Within the first few pages I was 
confronted with the most gushing 
Obama adulation I've read anywhere 
[Adbusters, #82]. Now, I'm as happy as 
the next man that he is now president 
BUT I thought Adbusters was one of the 
few bastions of “the third way." 

The third way: to abstain, to annoy, 
to get off the conveyor belt, to hold the 
entire system accountable. I hoped that 
Adbusters would have the guts to stand 
back and say, “Obama speaks of change, 
but IS he really change?” 

OK, the piece in question was only 
a personal perspective and not an 
editorial, but I really feel that it shows 
alack of confidence at Adbusters not 
to have stood back and thought, 


“Haven't we been promised things by 
politicians before?” 
Call me a cynic. Fine. 1 call myself 
a healthy cynic. I'm cynical about 
top-down change and passionate about 
bottom-up change. 


IAN ALLARDYCE 
VIA EMAIL 


К< 
You address a sharply pointed question 
to President Obama about appointing 
an orthodox pseudo-economist 
who believes it is possible to have 
infinite economic growth on a planet 
of finite resources as his advisor 
[Adbusters, #82]. This rather dates 
yourown political assumptions. 
America is out of control and un- 
governable. Any president who acts in 
accordance with common sense and 
contrary to the interests of corporate 
capitalism will either have his reputa- 
tion trashed in the capitalist media or 
be assassinated. 





Mass political forces are theirown 
inevitable barrier to any real change. 
Trying to influence top leaders is 
futile and counterproductive. The way 
forward lies in creating new forms of 
power in our small local communities 
so that people can control what is going 
on. 

Impossible? Look around you. It is 
already happening: the giant structures 
are ceasing to deliver and organizations 
like the Transition Network, which 
aims to use local power and local 
resources to adjust to a world without 
oil, are gathering momentum. 

But thanks for your continuing 
inspiration! 





JOHN PAPWORTH, FOURTH WORLD. 
REVIEW 
VIA EMAIL 


Recently I went to a lecture by Imam 
Mohammad Al-Asi about the situation 


in Gaza and I was the only white, let 
alone non-Muslim, person there. I 
went because I feel strongly about the 
Israel/Palestine situation, but I was 
repeatedly asked if I was a journalist 
or from the government. People there 
wanted me to be the answer to their 
problems, the salve to the frustration 
and pain filling that room. 

Why was I the only non-Muslim 
Canadian there? Why weren't there 
any reporters there? The Islamic 
nation is desperate for the media to 
recognize that the Israeli invasion 
of Gaza violated articles 33 and 55 
of the Fourth Geneva Convention 
and broke international laws. The 
invasion received little recognition on 
mainstream networks before it was 
replaced with something Murdoch 
and his gang find less touchy. 

I'm no journalist, but I know that 
the hunger I saw at that tightly packed 
mosque shouldn't be hidden from 
the public eye. 


ANASTASIA REIM 
VIA EMAIL 
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Kalle & crew, 

All love and props. Something 
for your interest. 

Hear, O Israel, how the two tab- 
lets of your covenant again lie broken. 
Once again you worship at the idol 
of your self-indulgence. 

‘The incense of your temple now 
carries the scent of burnt human flesh. 

The animals you once sacrificed 
have now been replaced by the babies 
and mothers of those you persecute. 

Your hordes of greedy zealot set- 
tlers covet and steal the land of other 
Semites, led by murderers and thieves 
in the guise of Kings. 

You exploit and dishonor the slaugh- 
ter of your own ancestors by using their 
deaths as an excuse to emulate their 
tormentors. 

Even the Romans and the pharaoh 
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“The straight line is 

godless and immoral.” 
| - Friedensreich 

Hundertwasser 





were kinder than you have become. 
By comparison, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians would now be con- 
sidered righteous. 
You kill those whose only pur- 
pose is to provide medical aid to 
your victims. You destroy their 


vehicles and burn the food and 
other supplies that have been pro- 
vided to help the innocent. Your 
soldiers also half-kill those who 
are innocent and then prohibit 
the approach of others who would 
come to give them aid; your mili- 
tary and leadership thus fall to the 
level of perverted sadists. 

One will not find gentleness 
and kindness in the faces of your 
leaders, such as Alan Dershowitz, 
‘Tzipi Livni and Ehud Olmert, their 
hardened expressions being more 
those of insensitive predators. 

О Israel, what is the purpose of 
gaining your prized Jewish state if 
it is at the price of your souls? 


ERIC JOHANSON 
VIA EMAIL 
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Hi Adbusters, 

These photos illustrate the way life is filtered and 
multiplied through the media until startling events 
in real time become boring clichés on the screen. This 
is the first time we've added text to our images and 
it seems to have fused the whole concept together. 
It's like four-frame cartoons wrapped a high-art skin. 
Thanks and congrats on producing such a wonderful 
and thought-provoking magazine, 


Carolyn Ridsdale 
photography, concept and text by Carolyn Ridsdale 
performed by Carrie Hampel 


Itwasa typical weekday eve- 
ning: I plunked myself in front 
ofthe computer and logged into 
Facebook where a new group in- 
vitation was waiting. I figured 
that it would be for yet another 
useless assemblage created by 
someone with too much time to 
spare, but I checked it anyway. 
When I opened the 
invitation, I was intrigued 
by the group's name: “Young 
Drivers Against New Ontario 
Laws.” 1 immediately wondered, 


“What new laws? How am I 


affected?" On the group's web 
page, I learned that the Ontario 
government had proposed a bill 
that, among other things, would 
limit the number of passengers 
a G2 could transport. As a 62 
driver, these laws affected me, 
so added my name to the list 
of group members. Little did 
Iknow that in less than two 
weeks the group would grow to 


‘over 150,000 members, attract 
major media attention and 
play an important role in the 
rejection of this bill. 1 felt a 

sort of empowerment, suddenly 
realizing I had the power to. 
effect serious change. 

When 17-year-old Stoney 
Creek student Jordan Sterling 
created the group, he couldn't 
have imagined the impact that 
it would have. But in a relative- 
ly short period of time, Sterling 
was able to reach people like me 
who had limited or no knowl- 
edge ofthe issue, inform them 
and allow them to join together 
in effective protest. 

This is notan isolated in- 
cident; people worldwide are 
rallying together and organiz- 
ing protests via Facebook. The 
Colombian rebel group FARC 
created a Facebook group which 
accumulated 250,000 mem- 
bers in a single month and led 


protests in 185 international cities. 
In Egypt an activist Facebook group 
inspired widespread labor strikes. 

Facebook protest groups have the 
potential to be especially powerful in 
Canada, which has the second highest 
number of Facebook users per capita 
in the world. 

Facebook is making activism easier 
than ever, and while diehard activists 
will still take to the streets, the rest of 
us have an extremely convenient way 
to voice our opinions. So, as our soci- 
ety becomes increasingly cyber, we can 
expect that more and more petitions 
will become paperless. We can join to- 
gether in protest at an unprecedent- 
ed rate. This is the ultimate power in 
numbers. 


BRAD WHITEHOUSE 
VIA EMAIL 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Iwas in an airport a couple of days 
ago and I had to take a train to a dif- 
ferent part of the terminal to make 
my flight. When I got to the platform, 
1 noticed the train was out of order, 
but about 15 people were still stand- 
ing there waiting for it, clicking and 
talking on all their little plastic gad- 
gets. Who knows how long they would 
have stood there waiting had 1 not 
pointed out the problem. 


JAMES SERVILLAS 
VIA EMAIL 


Ss 
Hi Adbusters, 

My name is Beau Horgan and lam 
a small-scale organic farmer. Iam part 
ofa group who are doing things a little 
differently. 

We grow food organically in peo- 
ple's backyards. We then network to 
share any excess flushes. This pro- 
cess is creating a sense of food security 
within the suburban mindset. 


Resources required to create the 
garden are sourced locally (meaning 
our own backyards or somewhere 
close by), and all homes have active 
compost units that recycle household 
waste, Waste streams are being cut 
as innovative ways to reuse items are 
discovered. We're very conscious of 
reliance on machinery and strive to 
use human-powered tools only. 

Our endgame strategy: pricing starts 
high and then falls as the garden 
develops to a point where customers 
can confidently take over. Over time, as 
more people begin to grow their own 
food, our reliance on the supermarket 
will diminish. 

We are implementing principles of 
Local Exchange Trading Systems (LETS) 
and using the ubiquity of the Internet to 
create a people-centered currency. 

+ It does not pay or earn interest. 

* There are no cash flow issues. 

» It utilizes social networking rules. 
+ It's transparent. 


Version one has been around since 2002 
(www.ces.org.za). Version two is still 
in development. 

So this is what we're doing here at 
the tip of Africa. 


Much care, 


BEAU 
VIA EMAIL 





essen 
Every Friday from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 ADBUSTERS 
p.m. on the Penn State campus, we 
setup a blanket full of free stuff. 
things from dumpsters or donations 
from people who want to share their 
belongings). It's called the Share-It- 
Blanket. People wonder, “Is this really 
all free?” 

“Are you a part of an organization?” 

“Why would you do this?” One man 
questioned why I was doing it as it 
doesn't benefit me but, in fact, hurts 
me economically. 

But what he didn’t see was that 
Iwas being what I wanted to see in 
the world. I want more sharing, more 
reusing and more community. So come ното © perer LAVERY 
by, take something, leave something DESIGN EY PEDRO INQUE 
or just hang out. We're offering what 
you really want: personal relationships. 





CHRIS STEVENS 
STATE COLLEGE, PA 
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BIGEVEDEER WORDPRESS.COM 


On a recent trip to Central America, | was 
hugely impacted by Guatemala City's 40-acre 
trash dump. | wasn't shocked by the vultures, 
the stench or the hundreds of people crawling 
in and around it like ants. 

What got me were the infections. 

The first infection | saw was on a withered 
old Mayan woman, her sightless eyes plead- 
ing for any charity | might spare. She wasn't 
blind in the traditional sense; her right eye 
had grown into a swollen black gob of puss 
that pushed her nose across her face and 
squeezed the vision from her left eye. 

After that | began to see them everywhere. 

The acrid air kisses every nick and scratch 
with its poisoned lips. The wounds fester, 
swell and throb red around the edges. 

They leak and spit puss, the infection 





PHIL SELBY 
THE RUT 


traveling inwards, deep into the bloodstream 
where it squeezes the organs. Ankles swell 
until lymph nodes pop and legs shrivel into 
crippled stems. 

Ifthe vultures could, they would sing. 

People working in the dump like to get right 
next to the dump trucks, where civilization's 
freshly unloaded burden sinks and pops be- 
neath their feet. They work with bare hands, 
wearing discarded sneakers and blasting 
found radios. They hack and cough as lungs 
gargle with the gaping holes and scars of ir- 
reparable abuse. Old women set up ragged 
beach chairs amidst the stinking mess. 
They sit back and survey their horrid world, 
laughing out loud through empty gums. 


LUKE WHYTE 


*Yes well, legibility and correct punctuation might not 
be “street”... but that’s how I roll, motherfucker.’ 


OSVALDO PIERONI 





THE PRODUCTION OF "FALSE IMAGES" 
IS A REQUIREMENT OF CAPITALISM 
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PETER DENCH 
LOVEUK 





[SEXY CAPITALISM] 


Consumerism was never just about buying stuff. 


It was about a faith in boundless economic growth. 
Tomorrow brings more goods, more choice, more shopping. 


It was about binding our personal identities with the 
brands we bought and the market segments we inhabited. 


It was about accumulating more goods as "reward" 
for enduring less satisfying work lives. 


It was about social and community structures where 
shopping malls became centers of community, where 
suburbia and home ownership were vehicles for 
displaying our purchases. 


It was about a cult of celebrity that lionized Trump, 
Brangelina and Hannah Montana. Fame means turning 
yourself successfully into a commodity on the open media 
market and becoming an icon of unlimited acquisitiveness. 


From "Age of Dissent" by Steve Smith, www.mediapost.com. 


Hooking up was a term known in the year 2000 to 
almost every American child over the age of nine, but 
only to a relatively small percentage of their parents, 
who, even if they heard it, thought it was used in the 
sense of “meeting” someone ... Back in the 20th century, 
American girls had used baseball terminology. First base 
referred to embracing and kissing; second base referred 
to groping and fondling; third base referred to fellatio, 
usually known in polite conversation by the ambiguous 
term oral sex; and home plate meant conception-mode 
intercourse, known familiarly as going all the way. In 
the year 2000, in the era of hooking up, first base meant 
deep kissing, groping and fondling; second base meant 
oral sex; third base meant going all the way; and home 
plate meant learning each other's names. 


—from Hooking Up by Tom Wolfe 


Today an estimated 20 to 25 percent of 
Americans use psychiatric drugs; 10 to 15 
percent are abusing alcohol and illegal psy- 
chotropic drugs; and 7 to 12 percent compul- 
sively gamble. Millions more compulsively 
view television, video games and pornogra- 
phy; play the stock market; overeat; shop for 
things they don’t need and flee their help- 
lessness and hopelessness in countless other 
ways. Increasingly, the US economy is based 
on diversions and anesthetizations. 


—Surviving America’s Depression Epidemic 
by Bruce E. Levine 


In 1985 the General Social Survey (GSS) asked participants 

to number their “close friends.” Respondents were likely 
to claim three - often noting that these relationships 

were based in their neighborhood or local community. 
In 2006 the American Sociological Review published the 

survey's most recent findings, which showed a three- 
fold increase over the past two decades in the number of 
Americans who didn’t have anyone with whom to discuss 

important matters. Specifically the GSS found that nearly 

one-quarter of the 1,500 participants claimed they had 

no confidants at all. Half acknowledged having two or 

fewer close friends. 

Americans are in effect getting lonelier. In 1985 the best 
means we had to “reach out and touch someone" was the tele- 
phone. For all the advances in communications since then - 
cellular phones, the Internet, instant messages, email, chat 
rooms, social networking sites - we now feel more isolated. 


— Lucas Conley, Obsessive Branding Disorder 
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THE SEVEN GODS ARE AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ESSAY 
"THE VISUAL RHETORIC OF THE SUPREME BEING” 
WRITTEN BY MAX BRUINSMA IN 2007. 
WWW.STRANGEATTRACTORS.COM 





True fashionistas don’t let a silly little recession get in the 
way of looking fabulous. These Isabel Marant suede boots 
are Spring's must-have item. And at a mere $1,050, boutiques 
are selling out before the shipments even arrive. So if you're 
going to stay in the game, you'd better act fast. And remember, 
obtuse is the new black. 


A cultural side effect of capitalism is that the act 
of selling shapes the desires of a culture. We eat the 
fruit of Apple Inc. because we consider the iPhone 
delicious. But did we arrive at this conclusion on 
our own or has the smooth talker behind the press 
release shaped our desires? The genius of capitalism 
is that it is constantly finding ways to turn desire 
into profit, but this is also the terrifying side of 
capitalism. Every desire finds a market. Take the 
desire to rape children. In capitalism, this desire is 
a business opportunity, just like any other business 
opportunity, and if the desire exists, or ifit can be 
created, it will be pursued, and we will be shaped. 

Case in point: Amazon recently pulled a new 
Japanese rape simulation game called RapeLay 
from their shelves. They continue to sell other 
Japanese rape simulations, but this product turns 
the depravity notch up a few levels by putting the 
player in control of a character whose goal is to 
sexually assault and then rape a mother and her 
two young virgin daughters. The game also includes 
a stomach-churning feature called gang rape mode, 
and if the sexual violence gets boring, players now 
have the option to force victims into having abortions. 
New and disturbing levels of realism will also keep 
gamers enthralled, such as tears welling up in the 
eyes of a young girl as you sim-rape her. 


Andrew Tuplin 














you want a picture of the future, imagine a boot 
stamping on a human face - forever." 
—George Orwell 


Now that Gitmo is basically kaput and Bush's war on the 
future has been replaced with Obama's strategy for the 
present, is Orwell's forewarning still relevant? Or has the 
real-world manifestation of the Orwellian already reached 
its peak and entered into decline? 


Let me entertain you with a fantastic scenario - If Orwell 

had been born in 1984 rather than 1903, he would be a 

member of a subset of young men whose lives have been 

framed by two critical shifts in the mental landscape: 

the collapse of the global superpowers (USSR/US) and 

the rise of the pornography industry. Obviously there 

are countless events that have shaped the world in the 

past quarter century, but in terms of timing and impact, 
none have had such a profound effect on the average 

G8 20-something as the reshaping of conflict and sexu- 
alnarratives. Just as the war on terror mainstreamed the 

notion of war without actual war, the pornography indus- 
try has successfully popularized sex without sex. So what 
would this bizarro Orwell be getting up to while the world 

totters on the brink of depression? Plumbing the depths 

of the English language or playing Call of Duty in his under- 
wear? As newspapers are dying off quicker than Mexican 

salamanders, our young Orwell would probably not be a 

down-and-out journalist, but more likely a disengaged 

copywriter - his dystopian prose taking on an entirely 
different shape and form: 


“If you want a picture of the future, imagine a boot stamp- 
ing on a woman's face. Now zoom out, it's a slutty blonde 
bitch getting her ass hammered by two monster cocks. 
Coming soon to DVD, Nazi Sluts 9: Invasion of the 
Schwarzkommando!" 


PHOTO BY JEFF PETRY 








It's the early ‘90s, sometime during the beginning of the 
Clinton era, around the time that the Democrats put an 
end to the Republican war on porn that raged through- 
out the Reagan/Bush years. The Berlin Wall has crumbled 
and East Germans are no longer forced to smuggle in their 
contraband pornos from the liberated West. Gorbachev's 
perestroika reforms have made it possible for Moscovites 
to get their hands on Japanese camcorders, the first small 
steps towards the production of Soviet smut. 


History is so, like, over. Western liberal democracy has 
proven itself to be the superior form of human governance 
and capitalism is set to conquer the remaining holdouts by 
the end of the decade. This ideological evolution is made 
consummate by the image of a barrel-chested David 
Hasslehoff, running in slow motion downa sunbathed beach 
with nothing but tits 'n ass heat-waving in the periphery. 
This is, in the words of Slavoj Zizek, the true utopia. 


“Professional ethics... I'm not just a doctor, I'm a man!" 


I/msittinginarumpusroom with some friends, surrounded 
bya pastiche of half-empty bottles of Crystal Pepsi, Cherry 
Coke, miscellaneous snack standards and bits and pieces 
of Super Nintendo paraphernalia. 


The tips of my fingers are stickied with thousands, if not 
millions, of microscopic junk particles that have joined to 
create a thin, coagulated coating of Cheetos-brand neon 
magic cheese dust. 


I let the plastic Cheetos bag fall onto the epically-outdat- 
ed shag carpet and I’m licking my fingers one by one - lap- 
ping up the Sunset Yellow FCF (CI 15985 or Yellow No. 6), 
the disodium-based colorant that gives Cheetos their 
trademark hue. My eyes are glued to the TV. It's a newer 
Japanese model that's connected by an analog umbilical of 
tangled black wires to an oversized VCR that loads chunky 
VHS tapes from the top. 


Beyond thefaint hum of the machinery, my mates' chuck- 
les and gasps and the crunching sound of cheesy poofs, my 


ears are keenly attuned to the dialogue of the “film” that’s 
gotus so transfixed. 


"Fuck my pussy doctor!” the nurse commands, putting an 
end to the corndog foreplay that | thought would never 
cease. She then lays herself out on the examination 
table and spreads her milky thighs wide open as the shot 
dissolves into a close-up of a mustachioed physician's 
abstractly penetrating gaze. 


And so it began. My virgin eyes were submerged into an 
ocean of luma-chroma sex acts and the outrageous 
poetics of consumerist eros: turgid hard-ons mechan- 
ically harpooning seeping vaginal canals and gracefully 
spraying sperm streams atop mountainous titties with 
their omnipresent nipple peaks. 


But my encounters with the world of adult home videos 
were rare. Like Playboy or Hustler, skin flicks had to be ob- 
tained indirectly, usually through an older bro who would 
just end up taking your money and keeping the booty for 
himself. 


And then everything changed, drastically. The nightly news 

told a story about some hicks in Oklahoma City who had 

detonated their imaginary Death Star with a truck full of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. Boom; disconnected body 

partsstrewn about and a federal building torn into shreds 

within seconds. Pundits and experts alike labeled the at- 
tack as an act of domestic terrorism. But the tasseogra- 
phy of the news ticker was ofno interest; the television had 

become redundant and outdated, | was 14 and a friend 

had just gotten a 14.4 US Robotics dial-up modem — our 
ticket to unchecked informational freedom and, more 

importantly, thousands of pictures of naked women. 


In tune with my demographic dropping itsicollective 








nutsack, pornography transformed from a primarily phys- 
ical medium into a limitless stream of easily accessible 
Production costs bottomed out, profits explod- 
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offences, the first victim of the Bush adminis- 
tration's reignition of the Bible Belt's 


P» 5 the anti-porn crusades. 


An infamous charac- 
ter even within the in- - 
dustry, Mr. Hardcore | 
is a noteworthy pi 
„oneer of the gonzo 
subgenre - a grimy 
lo-fi POV style 
that champions a 
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“Shadows the style of video (no plot and little pretense) 
that now dominates Internet upload sites: an increas- 
ingly violent performance style dubbed “abuse porn. E 


I'm browsing a porn upload site, watching a scene from. 
a Hardcore compilation vid, and writing the sentence 
youare reading right now, my MacBook on my lap nuking 
any possibility of future offspring. The video features a 
performer dressed up to appear as if she were 13, she's 
sucking off Hardcore іп the most hard-core of manners, - 
‘so forcefully that she begins | to vomit through her nose. 
. Hardcore responds urinating into her mouth and onto 
her face and with urine in her eyes and mascara running 
down her cheeks, she starts looking like send PIU 








In the next dip A is pullin: n her hair and sl shov- Apparel savers gc campaign, promotes herself as a 
ingadildo down her esophagus and she begins to fake: cry, _ -quasi-postfeminist intellectual and frequently name- 
which turns out to be more disturbing than if she were! bg “drops the likes of. Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Paul Sartre. 
shedrealtears. 
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apartment. It's her, the real Sasha Grey, as opposed to 
the porno-world Sasha Grey flickering on my laptop. 


"What does the word pornographic mean to you?" 
"To me it's not just people having sexual encounters, or 


pictures of people having sex in magazines. More than half 
of the news we see on television today is pornographic 


because it’s not real news. It's pure junk for the mind... 


They are manipulating the audience to feel a certain way. 
It's all encompassing. American Idol is pornographic, 
completely exploiting people's talent or lack of talent for 
television ratings." 


On screen, Sasha is gagging on a dildo that the dude has 
just pulled out of her ass. "Choke yourself on it" he says. 
| skip ahead a few minutes and Sasha is presenting to the 
viewer a rather apt existential dilemma: 


“Isthat what you fucking want? You want this filthy whore's 
tight little asshole?” 





The real Sasha Grey says in my left ear: 


^... [think we're still very repressed, especially in America. It 
comes back to what does pornography mean. In Europe 
there are more films that have to do with sexuality than 
violence and here in America itis the opposite. And I think 
we can sell sex all day on television, in magazines and on 
billboards but when it comes down to it people are still 
afraid to talk about their sexuality ..” 


"Soare we lacking an important dialogue?" 


“Definitely, It's still embarrassing. If you try to speak with 
a Midwest housewife, or a young 20-something from the 
Midwest and say cunt or pussy she is going to freak out, 
even if you say vagina - for some of them, the word vagina 
is a disgusting, vile word, You have to say ‘down there. It's 
really bizarre." 


The calm, thoughtful tone of her voice creates an unset- 
tling sensual cocktail when mixed with the vacancy of her 





pixilated hazel eyes, an oasis of “the real" in a desert of 
unreality. Or perhaps it's just a mirage or a "Iovemark," 
as marketing guru Kevin Roberts might say. The Sasha 
Grey brandis anideal vehicle for the normalization of porn 
because she's a willing industry activist who genuinely 
believes that the consumption of her videos promotes a 
positive understanding of sexual health. 


Buthas our outlook on sex become so pornofied that we're 
willing to accept 20 minutes of vacuous anal sex as sex-pos- 
itive edutainment? Although porn has been embraced by 
feminists looking to shrug off the failures of the Dworkin 
era, the discussion that predominates current analysis of 
the medium tends to ignore the nature of the industry's 
core demographic: males, aged 18-29. 


If the average porn consumer - a male North American, 
Japanese or European 20-something - were to walk into. 

a doctor's office and receive a virility exam, the results 

would be abysmal. Due to our toxic living standards and 

the prevalence of untested chemicals in the social envi- 
ronment, the male gender has recently entered into rapid 

physiological and genetic decline. 


In affluent, industrialized nations, the birth of males has 
dropped every year for the past 30 years. Genital defects, 
learning disabilities, autism, ADD and a variety of other 
afflictions have all skyrocketed in males while remain- 
ing comparatively low in females. But perhaps the most 
telling indicator of the male plight comes down to that 
which is essentially synonymous with the pornograph- 
ic: sperm. The average Gen Y bro has a sperm count that 
is 50 percent lower than his father's and, of the few sper- 
mazoids he does have, 85 percent of them are genetical- 
ly damaged. According to Dr. Fernando Marina, fertility 
expert at Barcelona's CEFER Reproduction Institute, if this 
trend continues, all men will be infertile within 60 years. 


Ona genetic level, the male gender is crumbling, which 
almost seems natural when one considers the fragment- 
ed state of modern masculinity, 


Onthe other end of the feminist spectrum of opinion from 
Sasha Grey is Virginie Depentes, who initially gained noto- 
riety (and infamy) with the release of her book/film Baise 
Moi (Fuck Me), which follows the story of a part-time 
prostitute and a part-time porn actress as they go on a 
hyper-sexual, murderous rampage againstthe rape-prone 
patriarchal society that oppresses and humiliates them. 
In her latest book, King Kong Theory, Despentes states: 


“Pornography hits the blind corner of reason. It directly 
addresses our primitive fantasies, bypassing words and 
thought. The hard-on or wetness comes first, wondering 
why follows behind. Self-censorship reactions are shaken. 
Pornimages don't give us any choice: here's what turns you 
on, here's what makes you respond." 


Irecently hada discussion with Despentes on the subject 
of porn and masculinity, during which she commented: 


"In front of climate change or economic crisis, men and 
womenare equal. We are being confronted with something 
very big... don't think men are trying to understand what 
masculinity is like women did with femininity in the ‘70s. 
Lots of women asked themselves ‘what was femininity?’ 

Men seem to think masculinity is so natural. It's not.” 


In her work, Despentes raises two very interesting points 
pertaining to the pornographic dialogue: First, that the 
traditional anti-porn stance on how violent and misogy- 
nistic material incites rape and violence towards women 


is false due to an inaccurate analysis: pornography actu- 
ally subdues rather than provokes. Consuming pornog- 
raphy does not lead to more sex, it leads to more porn. 




















The last of the great film-school slackers, Douglas 
Haddow now works as a writer/designer/consultant 
in Vancouver, British Columbia. He enjoys reading, 
bike-riding, sunny days, tasty waves and positive 
vibrations. He has a blog: pblks.com 
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Ina so f PI where the demands of an all-encompassing market economy have 

















issolved the barrier between the private and public, the individual is at once 

consumer and the@onsumed. The work of American figurative painter 
Terry Rodgers reveals the crushing ennui that haunts the space between the ait eee nay tate 
compulsion to exhibit and the paranoid insecurity that follows. It is a world of 2006 
pornographiewealth and slavish consumerism wherein the participants become wate d 
nothing more than the petrified object of their own unrequited desires. Lurking 2006 


beneath the glistening surface of their perpetual lust for enterprise existsa ЕА VON SENGER] 
strange brand of horror - the freedom from meaning. ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 
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TSUBAKI NOBORU 
AESTHETIC POLLUTION, 1990 
POLYURETHANE, CLAY, WOOD(WILLOW), PAINTS, ETC. 
290 x 360 x 270 (CM) 
2IST CENTURY MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART, KANAZAWA 
PHOTO: KATSUHIRO ICHIKAWA. 






de Stijl, Bauhaus, constructivism and Dada ... Heartfield, Dumbar 
1 and Kalman ... Design has longstood at the forefront of aesthetic 

and political change. But aftér the Second World War we became 
entangled in the thicket/óf consumer capitalism and lost our way. 
Our magazines decayéd into toxic mindscapes - noisy, fractured 
places ruled by ad: 'e designed millions of glittering, short-lived 
products destinéd to spend eternity in the purgatory of landfills. 






affarming planet and a precarious future, a new generation 
of designers is stepping beyond that sorry history to forge our 
profession's path into the future. 






Do we still have it? Can we invent a new magazine aesthetic and 
transcend the death of print? Can we design sustainable products 
and rid our cities of waste? Can we cultivate new sensibilities for 
our post-materialist age? There are hints of this new aesthetic 
in Kenya Hara's Designing Design when he talks about "a future 
without artifice," "whispered value systems" and creating 

"vehicles of thought and feeling." There are clues of it in Jean-Marie 

Massaud’s mission to create “a new art de vivre” and inspired 

examples of it in Banksy's (and other street artists’) heady mix of 

politics, design and the intimacies of everyday life. 


The first steps in the fight for the soul of our profession are to 
boldly rise against the obnoxious billboards springing up in our 
_cities, to combat the antidemocratic viruses invading cyberspace 
and to resist the corruption of our identities by brands. Our 
century will be a time of tremendous ideological clashes, paradigm 
shifts and meta-meme warfare on all fronts. As designers, we 
must be the advance guards - positioning ourselves at the 


forefront of every struggle and debate. 
Just as farmers are the keepers of land, we are the keepers of 


mindscape. We must nurture it and care for it and make sure that 
there will always be wilderness, diversity and freedom there. 


{er Ha with, Kable. 


For most of us, design is invisible. 


Until it fails. 
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FOR MOST OF US, CAPITALISM IS INVISIBLE 
UNTIL IT FAILS. 
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r most of us, global warming will remain 
invisible until it tips out of control. 





Rising seas, melting glaciers and entire ecosystems collapsing 
right before our eyes ... you, the student sitting there in econ 
101 class obediently imbibing neoclassical swill, YOU must 
stand up right NOW and tell your professor to his face that we 
live in nonlinear times and that his classic models and quaint 
theories don't mean a damn thing anymore. -KL 





Yes We Can! 
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MR. BRAINWASH 





THE CULTLIKE FOLLOWING OF BARACK 
OBAMA :ADBUSTERS #82: IS ENOUGH 
TO MAKE ANY INDEPENDENT THINKER 
LIE AWAKE AT NIGHT; AND THE BRAND- 
ING OF BARACK OBAMA -- FROM THE 
ICONIC IMAGERY TO THE SLICK GROUP- 
THINK LABEL OF “GENERATION O” -- IS 
ENOUGH TO MAKE STARBUCKS AND 
NIKE BLUSH. --ANONYMOUS 

















On October 1, 1939 the German Wehrmacht's advance 
reached the city of Warsaw, Poland. Over the follow- 
ing months, the Jewish population of Warsaw and the 
surrounding areas would be forced into a small section of 
the city dubbed the "Jüdischer wohnbezirk" or "the Jewish 
quarter," the Warsaw ghetto. The situation within the ghetto 


was unbearable: 30 percent of the population was forced 
to live in 2.4 percent of the city's area. The Nazi occupi- 
ers of the city strictly controlled the movement of goods, 





Human flesh of different people 
arrives at the hospital 


Mohammed Omer/kafah Today 





basic utilities and even food. Each person in the ghetto was 
allotted about 250 calories per day. This meant that the 
population would slowly starve. 

Acts of rebellion within the ghetto were brutally 
suppressed and German retaliation was often strikingly 
disproportionate. In December 1939, for example, two 
German soldiers were killed in a local restaurant and 106 
men in the ghetto were shot in reprisal. Sweeping mass 
arrests and random executions were also commonplace. 
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In April 1940 the ghetto was walled off on all sides, effec- 
tively separating it from the outside world. The population 
was allowed limited control through an essentially power- 
less governing committee and a similarly ineffective Jewish 
police force. 

Jews living anywhere in the greater occupied German 
territories were forced to wear armbands with the Star 
of David, which signified their position within the Nazi 
social strata (read subhuman). These armbands effectively 
determined people's ability to travel, live and work, as well 
as the manner in which they would be treated by non- 
Jewish persons. 

Leaving the Warsaw ghetto meant risking death or 
deportation to a concentration camp. Services such as hos- 
pitals and schools were often derelict, relying on an ever- 
decreasing stream of supplies allotted by the Nazis. The low 
supplies were often supplemented by goods smuggled in 
through tunnels, but such services were eventually forced 
to close. 

The citizens of Warsaw organized a resistance move- 
ment during the Soviet advance. Their valiant attempt to 
fight the occupation, however, was brutally defeated and 
the Warsaw ghetto was razed to the ground. The ghetto's 
remaining residents, those who had managed to evade 
deportation to concentration camps, were killed. 

On September 12, 2005 the final Israeli settlement blocs 
in the Gaza Strip were dismantled and Israeli troops with- 
drew from the area after 38 years of military occupation. 
For Israel, the removal of troops signified an end to their oc- 
cupation of Gaza. For the citizens of the Gaza Strip, however, 
the occupation had simply progressed into a new phase: 
the ghetto. The year 2005 marked the establishment of 
Gaza as an open-air prison for Palestinians. 

The Israeli government controls the movement of all 
goods, including food, in and out of the Gaza Strip. A study 
done by Johns Hopkins University in 2002 showed that 17.5 
percent of Gaza's children aged 6-59 months suffer from 
chronic malnutrition and almost half of women and chil- 
dren suffer from anemia. These statistics have no doubt 
gone up in the wake of recent Israeli embargoes. Israel 
also controls basic necessities like power and plumbing. 
And of course it controls Gaza's borders and airspace. 


The long ocean border, once an extremely viable source of 
income for Gazans through trade and fishing, is now strictly 
controlled by Israel. 

For the most part, the movement of Palestinians into 
Israel is strictly forbidden. Until 2005 and the open revolt 
of Hamas in Gaza, Palestinians living in the territory were 
issued identification cards by the Palestinian Authority, 
with ID numbers given by Israel. These identification cards 
and their color casings determined what rights people had, 
where they were allowed to travel and, unofficially, how 
they were treated. Although they are no longer used in 
Hamas-controlled Gaza, these identification cards are used 
extensively in the West Bank, where Israeli checkpoints dot 
the region and prevent Palestinians from traveling freely 
within their territory. The situation of Palestinians in Gaza 
is unique: they have no official state and are thus treated 
as nonentities. 

Hospitals and schools in Gaza are rarely, if ever, able 
to keep up with the demands of the population. Supplies to 
these institutions are controlled by Israel and during times 
of war are often cut off. Most recently, the Israeli embargo 
of Gaza struck a blow to the health care system: many 
essential drugs are unavailable and ambulances have 
been grounded due to a lack of spare parts. 

Israeli responses to provocation are wildly disproportion- 
ate. In the recent resumption of fighting between Hamas 
and Israel, the Israeli response to the murder of three civil- 
ians by Palestinian rockets was the wide-scale destruction 
of Gaza, which has thus far reportedly claimed the lives of 
670 civilians. 

Comparing any event with the actions of Nazi Germany 
during World War II should never be done lightly. When 
events lend themselves to such comparisons, however, 
it can almost certainly be said that something is very 
wrong. Though the stated goal of Israel has never been the 
complete destruction of the Palestinian people, the tac 
tics and policies supported by the state of Israel paint an 
extremely grim picture. 
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Saeed David Mohammad is a first-generation American born 
to a Pakistani father and German mother. He is majoring in 
Middle Eastern Studies at New York University. 
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German troops set fire to housing blocks in order to 
suppress the Warsaw ghetto uprising by smoking members 
of the Jewish resistance out of hiding. [Photograph #26552] 








Palestinian firefighters try to extinguish П ta medical warehouse after an Israeli air strik 
in the southern Gaza Strip town of Rafah on Sunday, Dec. 28, 2008. Israel widened its deadliest-ev 
rulers Sunday, pounding Hamas targ glers’ tunnels and a central prison. 
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The bodies of Jewish resisters lie in front of the ruins 
of a building where they were shot by the SS during 
the supression of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 
[Photograph #26547] 
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Members of the Jewish resistance captured by 
SS troops during the suppression of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. [Photograph #26544] 
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The bodies of Jewish policemen executed by the SS during the Warsaw. ghetto | 
uprising. [Photograph #05515] 








































No one can predict with absolute 
certainty when the passions of youth 
will erupt. While the seeds of revolution 
are historically sown on campus, the 
evolution of a student uprising into 
prolific social change is anything but 
formulaic. But when something's rotten 
in the state of culture, the youth are 
the first to smell it. 


The 20th century saw many students 
rise up, uniting behind a demand for 
change and igniting the imagination of 
the larger society. These student squalls 
have left a sea of toppled governments 
in their wake. In 1968 French President 
Charles de Gaulle fled to a military base 
in West Germany to escape student un- 
rest in France. In 1987 South Korean 
students orchestrated the successful 
overthrow of President/Dictator Chun 
Doo Hwan, marking the second time 
South Korean students deposed a regime. 
(In 1960 the student-led April Revolution 
ended the autocratic rule of Syngman 
Rhee.) Of course, victory is never absolute 
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Too long have students of th 
generation been told they are 
that they just go to) 
niversity to start a career and! 
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not care about anything outside 
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night partying and last-minute—— 
ramming. This recent wave of 
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and many student movements fail to 
achieve their entire vision. The "8888 
Uprising" for democracy in Burma, for 
example, ousted the regime of General 
Ne Win in 1988 only to be brutally re- 
pressed by a military coup. 


Today it's apparent that a student 
movement more powerful than any 
we've seen before is brewing. Since the 
start of 2009 there have been over 30 
occupations by students in the UK and 
the US protesting tuition hikes, financial 
aid cuts and the massacre in Gaza. Many 
of these occupations have led to swift 
and significant victories for the students, 
while university administrators have 
callously repressed others. More than 
the students' specific demands, their 
contagious fervor indicates that they 
sense something fundamentally wrong 
within our society. Chances are that 

in the coming months we will witness 
their passion spill from the campus onto 
the streets as society is swept up in a 
summer of rage. 


bn campuses has incited obvi- 
bus comparisons to Vietnam dem — 
which is a lot to” 
but achievable, and 
ill open avenues for debate such. 
as methods of education, arms" 
Healing, ethical investments and 
funding (especially for educa- 
ional institutions) and even tomm 
he structure of government and | 











~The Students of the University 
bf Glasgow Occupation 
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Cardiff University students called 
or the institution to cut ties with 
— BAE Systems and the aerospace arm 
s= Of General Electric. Their demands 
—— Were met after a three-day occupa- 
—— tion: Cardiff agreed to divest its inter- 

est in the companies, both of which 

sell weapons to the Israeli military. 
—— (February 26, 2009) 
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— think the Gaza atrocities were 
موس‎ unexpected and brutal, for 
a generation which was only in 
high school during the inva- 
sions of Afghanistan and Iraq, 
that they caused real outrage 
and horror „ There was a sense 
— — vhen we started our occupation 
at Nottingham University that 
the time was right. The occupa- 
"tions were such inspiring ex- 
mm——beriences that if you went to 
one you immediately wanted to 
start one at your university." 
————— -Musab Younis, University 
of Nottingham 





Given the remarkable number of occupations 
in this year alone, students everywhere 

are quickly learning that collectively they 
have the power to effect real and immediate 
change. Protests against budget cuts have 
been organized at Pennsylvania State 
University, Temple University, University at 
Buffalo, Binghamton University, University 
of Arizona and elsewhere. Movements 

for university divestment from Israel are 
becoming prominent and forceful as activists 
at Hampshire, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, 
Swarthmore and Macalester colleges have 





een 
The University of mM | 
student-led occupationl 


resulted in the cancella mmm 
tion of a contract wit um 
the Israeli-owned Eden| 
Springs water company mamme 
The university also agreodmsEsas 


to fund five scholarship zea 


for Palestinian students mms 


(February 16, 2009) 
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allinitiated impassioned campaigns. 


—Micah White 


BOYCOTT 
ISRAELI 


GOODS 


Don't Squeeze a Jaffa 
Crush the Occupation 
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New York University student sammma 
barricaded themselves inside a. 
campus cafeteria and demand- 
ed greater budget transparency, 
tuition stabilization and di- 
vestment from Israel. Although 
the occupation ended in failure, 
defeat turned to victory when 
the retaliatory suspension of 18 
students galvanized campus sup- 
port. The subsequent protests 
forced the administration to re- 
verse their punitive measures. 
(February 18, 2009) 
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ON THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


In January, Venezuela and Bolivia became the first governments (since 


Nigeria in 2002) to break off diplomatic ties with Israel. Venezuela's 
foreign ministry described the reason as “the inhumane persecution 
of the Palestinian people.” Three months later the North African state 
of Mauritania froze its diplomatic relations with Israel and shuttered 


its Israel 


mbassy. Mauritania had been one of only three Arab Leag 
members that maintained diplomatic ties with Israel. “This relationship 
between Mauritania and the Israeli entity disturbs and embarrasses 


Mauritanians,” explained a government spokesperson. 

Amnesty International is petitioning the UN Security Council to pass 
comprehensive arms embargo on both Israel and Hamas over the weap: 
onized use of white phosphorus in the recent Israeli incursion. According 





to the organization, the use of the substance in densely populated civil 
ian areas “constitutes a form of indiscriminate attack and amounts to 
a war crime 

Iran has petitioned Interpol for the location and extradition of 25 senior 
Israeli officials so they can face charges in Iranian courts for alleged war 
crimes committed in Gaza. 

The International Criminal Court has launched a preliminary inves. 
tigation into potential crimes committed by Israel against Palestinian 
citizens. The move comes after the Palestinian Justice Minister agreed 
to formally recognize the ICC's authority, an authority that Israel stead- 


[Tactical Briefing] 


he term “revolution” has been so relentlessly cheap- 
| ened in common usage that it can mean almost any- 
thing. We have revolutions practically every week: 
banking revolutions, cybernetic revolutions, medical revolu- 
tions and an Internet revolution every time someone invents 
a clever new piece of software. 

The commonplace definition of revolution has always 
implied something in the nature of a paradigm shift, a 
clear break, a fundamental rupture in the nature of social 
reality, after which everything works differently and prior 
categorizations no longer apply. It is this understanding of 
the concept that makes it possible for people to claim that the 
modern world is essentially derived from two revolutions: the 
French and the Industrial. The fact that the two have almost 
nothing in common, other than seeming to mark a break 
with what came before, rarely deters people from the theory. 
Political philosopher Ellen Meiksins Woods notes that we 
have fallen into the odd habit of discussing "modernity" as if 
it involved a combination of English laissez-faire economics 
and French republican-style government. We do this despite 
the fact that the two have really nothing to do with either 
revolution. The Industrial Revolution happened under an 
antiquated, largely medieval constitution and 19th century 
France was anything but laissez-faire. 

The fact that the Russian Revolution appeals to the "devel- 
oping world" is because it's the one example in which both 
sorts of revolution did actually seem to coincide: a seizure 
of national power that then led to rapid industrialization. 
As a result, almost every 20th century government in the 
South that was determined to play economic catch-up with 
the industrial powers felt compelled to claim that it was a 
"revolutionary regime." 

If there is one logical error that underlies this system of 
thought, it rests on imagining that social or even technologi- 
cal change can take the same form as what Thomas Kuhn 
has called "the structure of scientific revolutions." Kuhn is 
referring to events like the shift from a Newtonian to an 
Einsteinian universe, which was an instance when an intel- 
lectual breakthrough suddenly changed reality. But applying 
this structure to anything other than true scientific revolu- 
tions is to imply that the world really is equivalent to our 
knowledge of it and the moment we change the principles 
upon which our knowledge is based, reality changes too. This 
is the sort of erroneous logic that developmental psycholo- 
gists say we're supposed to overcome in early childhood. It 
seems few of us ever really do. 

In fact, the world is not obligated to conform to our expec- 
tations and insofar as "reality" refers to anything, it refers 
to precisely that which can never be entirely encompassed 
by our imaginative constructions. Totalities, in particular, 
are always creatures of the imagination. Nations, societies, 





ideologies, closed systems - none of these really exist. Our 
belief in such things may be an undeniable social force, but 
reality is infinitely messier than that. For one thing, the habit 
of thought that defines the world as a totalizing system (in 
which every element takes on significance only in relation to 
the other elements) tends almost invariably to lead to a view 
of revolutions as cataclysmic ruptures. How, after all, could 
one totalizing system be replaced by an entirely new one other 
than by some cataclysmic event? Thus, we interpret human 
history as a series of revolutions: the Neolithic Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution, the Information Revolution, et cetera, 
and the political dream becomes to somehow take control 
of the process. We strive to get to the point at which we can 
cause a rupture of revolutionary magnitude - a momentous 
breakthrough that will occur as the direct result of collec- 
tive will. "The Revolution," properly speaking. 

It's not surprising that when radical thinkers find them- 
selves incapable of causing a rupture in their own political 
reality, they quickly try to identify examples of revolutions 
happening elsewhere. This phenomenon has grown to such 
a point that French philosopher Paul Virilio theorizes that 
rupture is our permanent state of being. 

I'm not making an appeal for the flat rejection of imagi- 
nary totalities (assuming that such a rejection is even pos- 
sible, which it probably isn’t); imaginary totalities are likely 
a necessary tool of human thought. Rather I ask that we bear 
in mind that these totalities are just that: tools of thought. For 
instance, there's great value in being able to ask ourselves, 
"After the revolution, how will we organize mass transporta- 
tion?" or, "Who will fund scientific research?" or even, "Do 
you think there will be fashion magazines once the revolu- 
tion comes?" Our present understanding of the concept is a 
useful mental hinge, but we must also recognize that unless 
ig to massacre hundreds of thousands of people, 
the “revolution” will almost certainly not be the clean break 
with the past that our current definition implies. 

So what will it be? 

Revolution on a worldwide scale will unfold at a very slow 
pace. It is beginning to happen. What we need to do in order 
to recognize this fact is to stop thinking of revolution as 
a singular thing, as one great cataclysmic break. Instead, 
we should be asking ourselves what revolutionary action is. 
Revolutionary action is any collective action that rejects, 
and therefore confronts, some form of power or domination 
and, in doing so, reconstitutes social relations. Revolutionary 
action does not necessarily have to be so grandiose that it 
aims only to topple governments. Something so small as at- 
tempting to create autonomous communities in the face of 
opposing power would, for instance, be revolutionary acts. 
If we accept this definition, then we accept the fact that 
quiet revolutions have been occurring all over the world. 














Rural communities in Madagascar reacted to the depreda- 
tions of French colonialism by gradually adopting the ethos 
that it is wrong for adults to give one another orders. The 
Malagasy then practiced sustained passive resistance to the 
point where the postcolonial state largely abandoned trying 
to govern them altogether. This slow-won, albeit imperfect, 
victory could easily be regarded as successful mass revo- 
lutionary action. 

An example like the Malagasy exposes what lies beneath 
the grandiosity of totalities. All of them ultimately reflect 
the logic of the state, the ghostly presence of what Tronti 
called the "state form." From the very beginning, states have 
been peculiar syntheses of utopian projects and forms of 
institutionalized raiding or extortion. As a result, there has 
always been a slightly embarrassing affinity between the 
forms of radical simplification of human experience that 
are promulgated by state bureaucracies and those forms 
that are imagined under "social theory." (I don't claim that 
there's anything wrong with such imaginary forms - all 
theory must simplify reality. It's only when these forms of 
simplification are backed by force that they become forms 
of radical stupidity.) It is important that we begin seriously 
thinking about how to reconsider the relation of social 
theory and revolutionary projects now that so many 21st- 
century revolutionaries are increasingly rejecting the idea of 
seizing state power. Instead they are drawing on the ethical 
and organizational legacy of the anarchist tradition (even 
if only a minority are presently willing to call themselves 
anarchists). If intellectuals do not constitute a vanguard then 
what, exactly, is their role? 
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Eventually it may become possible to imagine an entirely 
new grammar of revolutionary forms. Perhaps we could begin 
by defining a continuum. At one extreme we place all forms 
of revolutionary action that confront the state on its own 
terms (violence) so as to challenge the forms of inequality 
that the state guarantees. Call this the insurrectionary option. 
At the other end we place all forms of revolutionary exodus - 
“engaged withdrawal” - and the creation of new communities. 
Call this the refusal of confrontation. Somewhere in the 
middle lies the logic of direct action - the work of creating 
a new society in the shell of the old. Or, more boldly, there 
lies the insistence, even in the face of state power, to act as 
though one is already free. Whatever the terms we finally 
decide on, whether they are these or something else, none can 
have exclusive purchase on truth or efficacy. Radical social 
change will only emerge through the endless interplay of 
confrontations, withdrawals, foundations and subversions. 


David Graeber is the author of Possibilities: Essays on 


Hierarchy, Rebellion and Desire and Direct Action: 
An Ethnography. 
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[All Out Meme Warfare] 


The struggle for the imagination of the world 


BRAND TYRANNY 
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One by one, we start living lives 
of playful resistance until sudden- 
ly we are millions ... pulling off 
detournements, acts of mischief, 
$ | confrontation and defiance. 





NINJA NINEANO JERM 


NINJA NINE AND JERM 


em on the streets of NYC in the ’zo0 à 
clashed d up against the never-ending pitch o the world's advertising capital. Kids 
with nothing to lose, "armed with. Ins 0 ins of spraypaint and thick black ma 
Plock and attacked a canvas that was st as strictly rese reserved ‘d for the corporate ‹ corporate elit elite. For the _ 
first couple of decades the cops cracked down, Jailing aı and fini ing g those w who dared Б 
ee vitor a market. But soon enough ad agencies 
1 nd the art establishme nt caught on, an thec oon engl аш 
profit it th an Tgy born from graffiti would not be contained 
and issu into a on سوس سح‎ e A new stands Р 
democracy had been established. You don't need money anymore, just the will 
to manipulate and create. Now people have realized that. if 
to interact with your environment rather than passively consum 
was once a medium, but now it has become the canvas and rather than being mere 
beacons of consumerism, brands have become targets for attack. 





Douglas Haddow 





















7A few years ago, caught out by a heavy downpour and with 
a couple of hours to kill after being stood up for lunch by 
friend, | took shelter in a smoked glass and granite block 
‘on London’s Victoria Street, home to the Westminster branch 
ғ of McDonald's. The mood inside the restaurant was solemn 
‚and concentrated. Customers were eating alone, reading 


ess and brusqueness beside which the atmosphere of a feed- 
„ling shed would have appeared convivial and mannered. 
* The setting served to render all kinds of ideas absurd: that 
uman beings might sometimes be generous to one another 
+? withoi an on occasion be 





sincere; that life may be worth enduring ... The restaurant’s 
true talent lay in the generation of anxiety. The harsh light- 
ing, the intermittent sounds of frozen french fries being sunk 
into vats of oil and the frenzied behavior ofthe counter staff’ 
invited thoughts of the loneliness and meaninglessness of 
existence in a random and violent universe. The only solu-* 
tion was to continue to eat in an attempt to compensate for 
the discomfort brought on by the location in which one was. , 
doing so. 


From The Architecture of Happiness: The Secret Art of Furnishing 
Your Life by Alain de Botton. 7 


[Hey Michelle] 


You've been called a "champion of healthy food and healthy 
living" by the New York Times. They also say you're a big believer 
in community gardens. So how about publicly backing the 

“Eat the View!" (www.eattheview.org) campaign to plant a model 
Victory Garden on the White House lawn? And while you're at 
it, why not make the White House kitchen the template for a 
new era of responsible, local, slow food? It's not just about what's 
for dinner. The health of the economy, the environment and 
the nation is at stake. 
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[Good on ya, Percy] 
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Percy Schmeiser may have owned the plants, but the genes 
belonged to Monsanto. The agricultural giant sued the 
Saskatchewan farmer in 1998 after canola containing patented 
genetic modifications showed up in Schmeiser's fields. On behalf 
of farmers everywhere, Schmeiser decided to fight back. It was 
a David and Goliath struggle that dragged on for a decade. 
Schmeiser was defending the ancient right of farmers to do 
what they like with their land, to save the seed from each crop 
for replanting and to breed their own strains. But in the brave 


new world of genetic engineering, if a plant with genetically 
modified genes finds its way into your fields, you don’t own 
it - the patent holders do. 

The results of Schmeiser's long battle were mixed. In 2004, 
the Supreme Court of Canada ruled against him, upholding 
Monsanto's patent rights. But a more recent decision qualified 
those rights, granting Monsanto the power to remove any unau- 
thorized GM plants from farmers’ property ... at the company's 
own expense. 

Farmers were thereby afforded some protection from 
Monsanto's bullying, but the campaign to prevent corporate own- 
ership of biological design suffered a considerable setback. 

For every person like Percy Schmeiser, there are thousands 
of struggling independent farmers swallowed up by the tower- 
ing shadow of multinational agricultural corporations every 
day. Until each farmer decides to rise up and cast a stone, these 
giants will only continue to grow. 

—Adbusters staff 
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In Carfree Design Manual (International Books), J.H. Crawford starts 
with a dissection of modernism and then explains how it gets 
urban design all wrong. After laying strong philosophical foun- 
dations, he proposes concrete, innovative ideas on a variety of 
things: from howto move freight on a metropolitan scale while 
maintaining an “urban village” ambience, to the key role that a 
revived concierge service could play, to how neighborhoods could 
be designed collectively. 

Modernism during the 20th century completely overturned 
the values and culture of the Western world, cultivating ideal con- 
ditions for entrepreneurs who could profit quickly by rejecting 
traditional architecture in exchange for the cheapest constructions 
possible. Architecture and urban design shifted from a practical 
craft to an "art" that expressed “concepts.” This Cartesian faith 
in rationality over intuition can be especially seen in the grid-pat- 
tered streets of American cities. Though useful in exerting “mil- 
itary necessity, capitalist expediency and religious symbolism,” 
the grid can never match the intimacy of old European meandering 














streets that intuitively lead to the squares or key monumental 
buildings. Crawford, on the other hand, defends design that is 
an expression of local geography, culture and materials - not a 
cold analysis made behind closed doors. 

We may think of medieval times as an era of superstition and 
intolerance, but Crawford, Lewis Mumford and many other car- 
free visionaries acknowledge that this was a golden age for urban 
design - offering a return to smaller-scaled street design and the 
aesthetic of beauty. Crawford's theory is simple: shorten block 
lengths, narrow the streets and reduce the height of buildings, and 
a human scale is created that is conducive to building strong com- 
munities, local commerce and self-propelled transport. Crawford 
favors less the mild New Urbanism (what he calls the old subur- 
banism) and more the merging of old, intuitive urban design with 
modern technology and democratic principles. 


Chris Coleman, Carbusters: Journal of the Carfree Movement, 
www.carbusters.org. 
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death kiell =the outloo 
manufactured panic, why n embrace the opportunities 
afforded by the collapse? Being turbo-broke not only inspires ^ 
us to live more creatively, it also offers a chance to re-evaluate 
our obsession with money and our abilities to innovate. 





BND doesn't have to be a once a year, or even 
a once a week, affair. Discovering alternatives 
to the consumer lifestyle should be embraced 
as a daily challenge. 





Guerrilla gardening is the ultimate form of nonviolent, sus- 
tainable protest. With a bit of love and sweat you can turn 
your apartment into a live-in greenhouse, or an abandoned lot 
into an anarchic arboretum. 












Do-it-yourself has a Ways been highly subye bi 
fi en highly subversive, but 


а logical lifestyle сро; 
ice. Why di 
put hard-earned money for DSL when you pieni 
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| : > 
E transforming a Pringles tube into a wir; ante; 
а 1 
nd get it for free? Why spend Your days twittering 


icle when YOU can hijack the office 


turn it into your own independent 


Avantgarde printing press, 















If you happen to be one the several 
million people facing foreclosure in the 
wake of the mortgage crisis, fret not, the 
financial institution in control of your 
loan has probably ceased to exist. Even if 
you've been officially ordered to vacate 
the premises, it's likely that during all 
the recent chaos, your (deceased) bank мы 
may have lost the physical record of your 
mortgage. In this case, it will take years 
of litigation before a decision is made. 








Joshua Silver remembers the first day he helped a man see. 

Henry Adjei-Mensah, a tailor in Ghana, could no longer see well 
enough to thread the needle of his sewing machine. He was too poor 
to afford glasses or an optometrist. Then Silver, an atomic physicist 
who also taught optics at Oxford University, handed him a pair of 
self-adjusting glasses he had designed, and suddenly the tailor's 
world came into crystal-clear focus. 

“He grinned and started operating his machine very fast,” said 
Silver, 62. Silver said he wants to provide eyeglasses to more than a 
billion people with poor eyesight. For starters he hopes to distribute 
a million pairs in India over the next year or so. 

In the United States, Britain and other wealthy nations, 60 to 
70 percent of people wear corrective glasses, Silver said. But in 
many developing countries, only about five percent have glasses 
because so many people, especially those in rural areas, have little 


or no access to eye-care professionals. 

Even if they could visit an eye doctor, the cost 
of glasses can be more than a month's wages. 
This means that many schoolchildren cannot 
see the blackboard, bus drivers can't see clearly 
and others can no longer fish, teach or do other 
jobs because of failing vision. 

"It's about education, economics and quality 
of life," Silver said. Currently, he said, a pair of 
his glasses costs about $19, but his hope is to cut 
that to a few dollars. To date he has distributed 
about 30,000 pai 

‘The glasses work on the principle that the 
more liquid pumped intoa thin sac in the plastic 
lenses, the stronger the correction. Silver has 
attached plastic syringes filled with silicone oil 
on each bow of the glasses; the wearer adds or 
subtracts the clear liquid with a little dial on the 
pump until the focus is right. After that adjust- 
ment, the syringes are removed and the "adaptive 
glasses" are ready to go. 

Silver, who has been working on this project 
for over two decades, said there has been some 
resistance from the eyewear industry. Years 
ago one vision company offered him a “substan- 
tial amount of money" for his technology, but 
Silver said he declined to sell because he had no 
assurance that it would be used to bring low-cost 
glasses to the poor. 

He said the current business model for the 
industry that involves optometrists, opticians 
and labs making custom lenses and frames is 
to make "very high-quality, high-cost products 
for the developed world." He said his “lunatic's 
dream" is to say, "Hold on, half the world can't 
afford that." 

In his cozy home in Oxford, near the univer- 
sity where he has been for 26 years, the inventor talked about how 
Henry Ford wanted to make a car that everyone could afford and 
how he hopes to make eyeglasses accessible to everyone. 

For one year Silver wore а pair of his own glasses every day. Despite 
his age, he has never needed reading glasses, which he said might 
be “God's way of telling me Lam doing something good.” 

Silver said that as the global financial crisis changes the way 
people live, maybe there won't be such a focus on making money 
and having the brightest students head into the world of finance. 

“I feel people are saying, ‘Hold on, there is some real work to 
do in life,” he said, adding that maybe for his project, “the time 
has come.” 








Mary Jordan, "From a Visionary English Physicist, 
Self-Adjusting Lenses for the Poor,” The Washington Post. 
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loan me $200 


Last spring I invested $200 in Kiva and 
discovered microlending. Lending that 
money to people in the developing 
world to further their business plans 
felt like genuine, guilt-free altruism; 
like teaching someone to create fire in- 
stead of tossing a raft at the moat around 
a stranger's unfathomable life. For the 
price of a dinner in the city, I could 
empower another human's livelihood 
by helping feed his or her community's 
demand for raw essential materials like 
animals, spices, seeds, produce, grains, 
clothing, sewing supplies and so on. 
Facing our battered economy, microlend- 
ing through Kiva (kiva.org) seems like 
enlightened venture capitalism. Partly 
because of the glaring lack offine print, 
but mostly because the $200 I used to 
start an account last year was the first 
meaningful investment I’ve ever been 
able to make. I lent $125 to a Tanzanian 
woman trying to expand her tailoring 
business by raising $1,050 for supplies and 
equipment. The rest went to five women 
from Uganda —a slice of the $1,375 they 
needed to start a piggery and buy inven- 
tory fora grocery, a used clothing store 
anda hair salon. 

Like the tens ofthousands of other pro- 
files at kiva.org, these entrepreneurs" 
stories were short and unvarnished, 
their goals modest. I searched fac- 
es from places in perpetual upheav- 
al: Africa, South America, South Asia. 
Iread about people struggling to con- 
trol their lives by trying to resuscitate 
their communities: poor farmers and 
tradespeople; folks who could survive by 
mobilizingraw goods oressential services; 
people wanting to create healthy, afford- 
able meals. 

Later I recognized this as the brilliance 
of microfinance: it revalues disposable 


income (for those who have it) by put- 
tinga price tag on basic, necessary, at- 
tainable ideas. In Kiva's excellent model, 
online lenders and fledgling entrepre- 
neurs are allied via the nonprofit's field 

partners, nearly 100 vetted microfinance 

institutions in 44 countries (and grow- 
ing) with gaping poverty lines. Their 

common goal: to flush the world's poor- 
est pipe dreams with cold, hard cash; to 

catalyze credit flow for humble people 

who probably won't use it to debauch 

their psyches; to turn dependants into 

providers using small fortunes. 

In about three and a half years, Kiva 

has funded 145,000-plus impoverished 

entrepreneurs with more than $60 mil- 
lion. Lenders set a radical pace in 2008, 
making nearly two loans every minute. 
Amazingly lenders recoup their invest- 
ments more than 7و‎ percent ofthe time, 
typically within about a year. The two 

loans I made in early ’o8 are mostly re- 
paid, and I've recycled that money (plus 

another $50) to a group of Ugandan pro- 
duce traders, a pair of Cambodian food 

retailers and some Pakistani and Filipino 

grocers. 

This is where Kiva really gets interesting: 

less than 1o percent of lenders actually 

take back their money. They leave it over- 
seas, let it change lives. You might chalk 

that up to microfinance's easy, inexpen- 
sive gratification. But what’s happening 

here is a sea change in charity’s water- 
mark, a reincarnation of the meaning of 
potential. Microfinance is becoming a 

beacon for people who are uncomfortable 

with their geographic advantage. 

For example, take the logistics of turning 

isolated, sometimes destitute entrepre- 
neurs’ loan requests into websites — зоте 

500 translators and editors worldwide 

donate their time and skills to the effort. 


Kiva’s fellowship program, perhaps 

the best hands-on access to a microfi- 
nance education you can find, is growing, 
buoyed by a largely volunteer infrastruc- 
ture. The San Francisco-based compa- 
ny's proximity to Silicon Valley has been 

a perennial resource boon. 


The $200 I used to 
start an account with 
Kiva last year was 
the first meaningful 
investment I’ve ever 
been able to make. 


Meanwhile, the West's suicidal econom- 
ic tendencies have yanked the bulk of us 
from a black hole into a bloodbath. It 
makes me wonder: just as the Internet 
has usurped distribution powers from 
bloated entertainment labels, could mi- 
crofinance avert the catastrophe of our 
free market banks? 

The answer may come sooner than you'd 
think. Why? Because Kiva will soon start 
lending to Americans. 


Eric Rumble is a Contributing Editor 
at Adbusters and his work has apeared 
in up! magazine, Saturday Night, 
THIS Magazine and the National Post. 


[Meme Warfare In The Movies] 


Baz Luhrmann's epic film Australia has been criticized by many, and most vociferously 
by Germaine Greer, for sanitizing the country's colonial history. At the same time it has. 
served the purpose of making Australia look like a great place to go on holiday - its release 
was accompanied by reams of coverage in the travel sections of newspapers and a lavish 
advertising campaign by the Australian tourist board. This kind of marketing is hardly 
new; throughout cinematic history, films have served political and social ends. But in 
order to understand the influences at play in Hollywood today it is still worth asking in 
more detail: what prompted 20th Century Fox to produce this kind of material? The answer 
becomes clearer when we learn that the studio's parent company is Rupert Murdoch's 
News Corporation, which worked hand in hand throughout the film's production with the 
Australian government. The arrangement works well for both parties: the government 
benefits from the increase in tourism and, in turn, Murdoch received tens of millions of 
dollars in tax rebates. 





This is just one example of how the content of Hollywood movies is determined not only by 
the demands of the box office and the vision of studio “creatives,” but also by those higher 
up the economic food chain. Indeed, in its cinema power list the Hollywood Reporter placed 
Rupert Murdoch at number one. Steven Spielberg, at number three, was the only director 
inthetop ten. 
The economic structure of the film industry is built around the dominant Hollywood 
studios ("the majors"), each of which is a subsidiary of a much larger corporation. Each 
1 studio is therefore not a separate or independent business, but rather just one of a great 
many sources of revenue in its parent company's wider financial empire. So, just as 20th 
Century Fox is owned by News Corp, Paramount is a subsidiary of the media conglomer- 
ate Viacom. Universal is owned by General Electric/Vivendi, Disney by the Walt Disney 
Corporation and so on. These parent companies are huge corporations and their economic 
interests are sometimes closely tied to politicized areas, such as the armaments industry. 
They also depend on governments, which have the power to regulate in their favor and 
grantthem tax breaks. 


This is not to say that the content of a studio's films is determined entirely by the politi- 
cal and economic interests of its parent company; studio CEOs typically have considerable 
leeway to make the pictures they want to make, without any direct interference. But it 
is important to understand how and why Hollywood studios are tied into these wider 
corporate interests. At best, such interests contribute to a culture of deradicalized film- 
making. At worst, it is certainly not unknown for parent companies to take a conscious 
and deliberate interest in certain films. 

To take one example: the Walt Disney Company tried to withhold Miramax's Fahrenheit 
9/1 (2004), the Michael Moore blockbuster. Miramax insisted Disney had no right to block 
it from releasing the film since its budget was well below the level requiring Disney's 
approval. Disney representatives responded that they could veto any Miramax film if it. 
appeared that its distribution would be counterproductive to the interests of the company. 
Ari Emanuel, Moore's agent, alleged that Disney's boss Michael Eisner had told him he wanted 





to back out of the deal due to concerns about political fallout from conservative politicians, 
especially regarding tax breaks given to Disney properties, including Walt Disney World in 
Florida (Florida's governor was the then-president's brother, Jeb Bush). Disney denied any 
such high political ball game, explaining that they were worried about being "dragged into 
a highly charged partisan political battle" and alienating customers. 

When Disney released Pearl Harbor - a simplistic mega-budget movie, which celebrated 
the American nationalist resurgence following that "day of infamy” - it received lamentable 
reviews. Nevertheless, Disney unexpectedly decided in August 2001 to extend the film's 
nationwide release window from the standard two to four months to seven months, mean- 
ing that this "summer" blockbuster would be screening until December. In addition, Disney 
expanded the number of theaters in which the film was showing from n6 to 1,036. 

While such fare finds an easy route into the world's multiplexes, more politically 
challenging films are left to flounder for funding. Oliver Stone's Salvador (1986) 
was a graphic exposé of the Salvadoran civil war; its narrative was broadly sym- 
pathetic toward the left wing peasant revolutionaries and explicitly critical of US 
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foreign policy, condemning the United States' support of 
Salvador's right wing military and infamous death squads. 
Stone's film was turned down by every major Hollywood studio, 
and was eventually financed by British and Mexican investors. 
More recently, controversial documentaries such as Loose Change, 
which argued that 9/n was an "inside job," and Zeitgeist, which 
presents a frightening picture of global economics, have been 
viewed by millions through the Internet when corporate media 
wouldn't touch them. 

GE/Universal's United 93 was billed as the "true account" of 
how heroic passengers on the plane "foiled the terrorist plot" 
by forcing it to crash prematurely in rural Pennsylvania. At the 
time, Bush's official 9/11 story was being seriously questioned 
by America's independent news media; according to the results 
of a 2004 Zogby poll, half of New Yorkers believed "US leaders 
had foreknowledge of impending 9/n attacks and ‘consciously 
failed’ to act"; and just one month prior to the release of United 
93, 83 percent of CNN viewers confirmed their belief "that the 
US government covered up the real events of the 9/n attacks." 
With the official narrative under attack, the US government 
welcomed the release of United 93 with open arms: the film was 
afaithful audiovisual translation of the 9/n Commission Report, 
with "special thanks" to the Pentagon's Hollywood liaison 
Phil Strub tucked away discreetly in the end credits. Soon after 
thefilm's nationwide release date, in what might be interpreted 
as a cynical PR move and as a gesture of official approval, 
President Bush sat down with some of the victims' family mem- 
bers for a private screening at the White House. 

Munich, Steven Spielberg's exploration of Israeli vengeance 
following the Palestinian terrorist attack at the1972 Olympics, 
could also be understood to reflect the interests of General 
Electric. Israel is one of GE's most loyal customers, buying Hellfire 
Il laser missiles as well as propulsion systems for the F-16 Falcon 
fighter, the F-4 Phantom fighter, the AH-64 Apache attack 
helicopter and the UH-60 Black Hawk helicopter. Spielberg 
ends his film with a lingering shot of the World Trade Center, 





its twin towers standing as monolithic reminders of "why 
we fight," and casting a shadow over the167 minutes of run- 
ning time. Meanwhile, the voice of the Palestinian cause is 
restricted to just two and a half minutes of dialogue. Far 
from being an “even-handed cry for peace,” as one critic 
claimed, Munich is more easily interpreted as a corporate- 
backed endorsement of Israeli policy. 

To understand what might happen if big business 
interests were less prevalent in the film industry, consider 
the independent distributor Lions Gate Films. Lions Gate 
was formed in Canada by an investment banker, but is not 
beholden to a multi-billion dollar parent corporation 
with multifarious interests. The result has been some of 
the most daring and original popular political cinema of the 
past ten years: American Psycho, which criticized corporate 
capitalism; Hotel Rwanda, which highlighted the failings 
of US foreign policy and Lord of War, which focused on the 
arms trade. 

As we peer up from our popcorn, it is worth remembering 
that behind the magic of the movies lurks the darker power 
of corporate public relations. 


Matthew Alford is the author of the forthcoming 
Projecting Power: American Foreign Policy and the Hollywood 
Propaganda System. 


Robbie Graham is an associate lecturer in film at 
Stafford College. 
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REMIX/ /// There are few contemporary movements as energetic and ambitious as the remix/ 
copyleft revolution. Everywhere on planet earth copy activists and remix agents are fighting 
for the liberation of culture. Their interests and fields are diverse: from doctors working to keep 
medical patents in the public domain to music producers developing open-source distribution 
models. Throughout all disciplines and on all continents they've started to break down Corporate 
domination. Their weapons? Innovation, communication and communalism. /// /THE FUTURE 


-. Street artists/medical researchers/lawyers/anarchis 
cians/bloggers/journalists/animators/manufacturers/j 
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[Take Back The CBC] 





The new global TV aesthetic will be commercial-free 


My public broadcaster reminds me of some 
stammering junkie about to pass out. 

“CBC right now is like a heroin addict and 
advertising is the heroin,” says Ian Morrison, 
spokesperson for Friends of Canadian 
Broadcasting, a Canadian watchdog group. 
CBC television isn’t alone. It's got Television 
New Zealand to get high with, and some- 
times Radio and Television of Ireland comes 
over to poke a few veins. 

But it doesn’t have to be like that. A new law 
in France suggests a movement is building to 
alter the aesthetic of state television, to wres- 
tle these airwaves from advertisers and deliv- 
er them to citizens. It's a move that could see 


public networks reflect the true identities of 
their viewers. Up until recently France was 
a binge addict, always firing up prime time 
TV with a 20-minute block of advertising. 
Now the state is phasing out the habit. This 
will bring French state TV more in line with. 
Australia's ABC, which is purely funded by gov- 
ernment, and the BBC, which relies on license 
fees charged to households with televisions. 
Despite clarion calls for increased consumer- 
ism to fight the growing recession, the long 
run could do with a lot less consumption. But 
if I scour my brain for information gleaned 
from CBC TV, all I find is Canadian Tire's 
maddening jingle. 

European governments seem a lot more will- 
ing to fork over GDP to keep ads off the 
screen. Consider Finland, where about جه‎ per- 
cent goes into public broadcasting. In Canada 
that number is closer to .03 percent. 

It's not just Europe. In Japan the NHK gets 
by on much the same system as the BBC. In 
the States PBS is viewer-supported. 

"I don't see licensing TV households as a 
possibility in Canada," says Simon Fraser 


University professor Roland Lorimer. "Primarily because we've lived 
so long without licensing and any government that brought it in would 
suffer." 
SFU professor Robert Hackett, cofounder of the Campaign for Democratic 
Media, thinks an ad-free CBC would almost certainly follow the PBS 
model. 

“There are powerful interests in this country that would like CBC to 
resemble PBS: listener-supported with few or no tax dollars going into 
it,” he says. “I think it would be devastating, insofar as the CBC histor- 
ically has set the standard in Canada for broadcast journalism.” 

But Lorimer thinks Canadians are learning more and more about 
Europe and its systems, and looking less to the States for ideas. 


Anew law in France suggests a move- 
ment to alter the aesthetic of state 
television, to wrestle these airwaves 
from advertisers and deliver them to 
citizens. 


Morrison, on the other hand, envisions a scenario involving satellite 

and cable subscribers. There are over ten million subscriber households 

in Canada. If the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications 

Commission (CRTC) asked each of them to pay $3.25, this would yield 

$325 million — close to the amount the CBC pulled in from advertis- 
ing in 2007-2008. Jack it up another 50 cents to program over ad holes 

and it's $375 million. 

Failing that, we could always listen to the House of Commons Standing 

Committee on Canadian Heritage. Last year it suggested a per capita in- 
crease in CBC funding from $33 to $40 over seven years. Unsurprisingly 
the Harper government shrugged that off, even as ad revenue plunges 

on account of the recession. 

Whatever the case, it's time for the CBC to detox, especially given that. 
the recession is producing a drought in the junk supply. If France's new 
law is any indication, some people might actually dig a cleaner broad- 
caster. Early this year, when the first ad-ban took effect, ratings rose 

by ten percent. Call it the thrill of ownership, the ultimate in produc- 
tive patriotism. 


Paul Carlucci is a journalist and short fiction writer who has been 
published in international, national, regional and local magazines 
as well as Canadian newspapers. 
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X ONEFLAG 


210 =1 
My flag features the outlines of 210 national 
flags layered on top of each other. It contains 
295 stars, 19 suns, 16 dragons, 13 moons 
and 4 dragons. | only used black and white 
because every 
language has 
words forthese 
tones. 

Rory Brady 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


All For One 


The black flag has been used to embody the 
idea of global citizenship since the 1880s. 
it represents the absence of a flag and, 
subsequently, the absence of nations and 
borders.The offset circle illustrates a decen- 
tralized social structure- a globe without 
any natural distinctions or borders. 

This flag’s simple design allows for easy 
reproduction. Symbols that are cheap 


It surprises me how much | like this. In 
other contexts, its reductiveness might seem 
obvious or dull. fl had heard about it without 


London, UK 





and straightforward to seeing it, | would 
reproduce ensure lon- probably have said 
1 love this flag. — gevity and often have "forgetit." Yetit has 
It seems ob- aviral effect. People great power as an 


vious to make can easily create their image of unity and 





a flag ofall existing 210 flags, but then own flags or scrawl the wholeness. It feels 
the outcome is so unexpected. It’s a design on a wall. elemental, like an 
muddle —just as the idea of one flag is Bizhan Khodabandeh archetype. | find 
a muddle of idealism and naiveté. But Richmond, US myselfdrawn back 


it’s a beautiful exercise that reveals a 
complicated, slightly ugly, immensely 
rich solution, Did | say | love this flag? 


1 really love it. 
— William Drenttel 


The Eternal Round 


Rather than print a flag and create more material waste, everyone should 
make their own flag. They should cut an old sheet to specific measure- 


to it and | could 
believe in what it 
seems to represent. It avoids the over-com- 
plication and fiddliness seen in many of the 
other entries. It privileges no particular 
part of the world, which is surely one of the 
most essential considerations. Anyone, from 
anywhere, could find meaning in the infinite. 
possibilities of the circle. It's stark in its 
utter simplicity but hopeful, too. 

—Rick Poynor 





ments and then cut up old rags and clothes and sew them on the flag. 
They can add buttons, ribbons or other decorations to make their own 


flags with their own identities. The ring shape symbolizes the end ofa 
self-centered planet and shows that we understand there's a hole that 


needs to be fixed, a global problem that 


Official state flags championed by governments are 
boring and really only come alive for the broader popu- 
lace in time of war. The Eternal 





spans into the past and the future. The 
fact thatall circles are made up of tiny 
straight lines reflects the notion that 
we all walk a straight path together and 
create one circle we are sewn to each 
other, sewn to the planet, sewn to our 
‘own history and sewn to our identity. 
Don'tlet people take the easy option 
and fly their flag while watching TV. 
Have them working, constructing and 
crafting, they will appreciate their rela- 





— ] Round breaks this tradition. 
ey | It's sovereign, intimate and 
V S OE, | profoundly democratic. You 

| fillin the ring yourself, so each 

flagisthe same, yet somehow 

different: it's all for one and 
one for all. As a symbol of 

| international solidarity, it’s 
quite a brilliant concept. Ever 
fresh and evolving, this flag 
may well surprise us overthe 











tionship to planet earth a lot more. 
Vikki Miller 
Dunbartonshire, Scotland 


course of the coming years by 
becoming the universal flag of 
both unity and dissent: something that young people 
around the world are proud to wave at protests and 
display on their backpacks when they go traveling. 
— Kalle Lasn 





Winner 


I'm from a minority nation represented by a flag that | don't feel connected to. | don't like the idea 


of flags in general because they can become symbols of oppression, so 1 found the idea of creating 
one flag for the global citizenship — free from any establishment of language - very challenging. 

At first | thought that flags were too symbolic to represent the idea of global citizenship. 
Then! realized that it should be a flag that doesn't necessarily need to be a flag, it can be a kind of 
spirit that people all over the world know and understand in their own way 


Marc Arroyo Ortiga 
Berlin Germany 


Visit adbusters.org to check our favorite 
entries from the One Flag Competition. 
Grab any flag you want and silkscreen it 
onto a T-shirt or make it into a patch to sew 
on your backpack, fly it in the air or make 
stickers with it ... or come up with your own 
way of spreading the ethic of international 
solidarity. 


www.adbusters.org/oneflag/download 





What Is The New Aesthetic? 


In September, just as the full scope ofthe financial crisis was 
beginning to come into focus, Sotheby's was preparing for one of 
the most ambitious art auctions in recent history. The audacity of the 
London sale - 223 new artworks by British phenom Damien Hirst- 
was underscored by the morning's financial news: Lehman Brothers 
had declared bankruptcy in New York. As one titan of commerce 
fell, another, on the other side ofthe Atlantic, was rising. 


When the final gavel came down, Hirst had brought in more than $200 million, 
decimating the previous record for sales by a single artist, which was held by Picasso 
ata mere $20 million. The world was in awe. How could an artist, even one who had 
proven so commercially viable as Hirst, defy a dawning financial crisis that was widely 
expected to be unlike any since the Great Depression? Prolific Hirst collector and market 
maker Jose Mugrabi offered a New York Times reporter a prescient explanation: “When 
the empires fall - Roman, Greek — all that's left is the art." 

Hirst and a cadre of other hip, young artists made millionaires by a grossly over-inflated 
market represent the apex of a commercial age in which the notions of art and commod- 
ity became inextricably tangled. What went up on the auction blocks in September was 
more than artwork — it was the last vestiges of a bloated consumer empire. As financial 
institutions failed and 60 years of consumer confidence began to crumble beneath our 
feet, collectors — well-trained in the art of speculation — rushed to snatch up the relics 
of a dying age. The last bits of art as we know it. 


IT'S FACEBOOK AND BLOGGING ¬ THAT'S WHAT'S HAPPENING IN CONTEMPORARY ART. INDIVIDUALS 
HOPING TO SOMEHOW ACHIEVE A SENSE OF ACCEPTANCE AND COMMUNITY, HELPLESSLY TRYING TO 
DEFINE THEIR INFLUENCE BY COUNTING HOW MANY FRIENDS THEY HAVE. — ERIK PLAMBECK 





All aesthetic movements are born, in some sense, of rupture. Abstractionism grew 
out of the carnage of WWI and abstract expressionism out of the carnage of WWII. Mid- 
century consumer culture marked a distinct break from the anxiety of previous decades 
and brought with it the idea that art had become too exclusionary and esoteric, Pop 
art promptly sprang from the void, speaking to the alienated masses in a language 
they could understand, With pop art and its most recognizable figure, Andy Warhol, a 
tradition of fetishizing not only art as object, but artist as celebrity, began. Speculators 
began to enter the market en masse, throwing money behind their bet for the art world's 
Next Big Thing. Investors like Mugrabi used wealth and influence to control markets, 
exerting tight control over supply and demand. As a result, prices skyrocketed - and 
artists became rock stars. Galleries began to mine graduate schools hoping to discover 
а nascent Hirst or Jeff Koons. Chelsea felt more and more like Wall Street. 

But then the bottom fell out. And as it continues to fall out of markets everywhere, 
we are confronted with the rupture that will define our age. Suddenly we're left to peer 
out across the chasm that separates real wealth from perceived wealth, inherent value 
from inflated hype. 

And we're left to wonder — what new aesthetic will spring from the void? 

"It's impossible to define a new aesthetic movement because movements really no 
longer exist," says Erik Plambeck, a recent art school grad living in Southern California. 
"Art today is just one big clusterfuck of artists doing what will get them paid, what will 
getthem laid or what will get them famous." 
"Ifanything can be said to be an aesthetic movement right now," he continues "it's 
Facebook and blogging - that's exactly what's happening in contemporary art. Individuals 
use generic templates and hope to somehow achieve a sense of acceptance and community. 


They're helplessly trying to define their influence by counting how many friends they have." 

Asked if the financial crisis could somehow have a purifying effect on art by moving us 
away from a formula that concentrates primary importance on money and fame, Plambeck 
is resolute: 


GOOD ARTISTS WILL MAKE LOVE AMONG THE RUINS . .. GOOD ART WILL ALWAYS 
TAKE US BY SURPRISE. — DAVE HICKEY 


"No, absolutely not. No matter what happens, we'll never get away from the galleries and 
museums. They're never going to stop lining up outside grad schools to find some 25-year- 
old to give a solo show." 

Plambeck plans to attend grad school next year. 

Marc Schiller, curator of the New York-based Wooster Collective — a website that 
chronicles street art around the world — is more optimistic. According to Schiller, we already 
have evidence of a burgeoning movement, the first real defining aesthetic of a new age. 
He sees street art growing out of a resistance to the proliferation of mass media advertising 
worldwide and emerging as a counterblow to the capitalist obsession with private property 
and development. 

So is it a cohesive, insurrectionary aesthetic movement? 

“Not every act of street art is necessarily one of protest," explains Schiller. “But every act 
carries with it the risk of arrest and no one will take that risk without some sense of purpose 
and deeper motivation." 

“The artists may not be able to articulate it,” he continues, “but there is a common theme 
and it's absolutely socialist in nature." 

This is a fundamental point. Underlying any viable aesthetic movement is a broader 
philosophy, a loosely unifying worldview that connects the artists working within it. In the 
aftermath of WWI, Mondrian and the modernists weren't just painting blocks of primary 
color, they were retreating from a physical world that had ceased to make sense into a realm 
of pure abstraction. They were pursuing the development of a universal language through 
which to express fundamental truths. And when the “war to end all wars” was succeeded by 
another, the abstract expressionists retreated even further from the external world, turning 
inward to search the collective unconscious for some sense of existential certitude. 

What have our contemporary artists been giving us? For the most part, they've given us 
objects and empty forms - golden calves and diamond skulls, It's the economic substructure 
ofart - the underlying network of critics, curators, collectors and tenured academics — that 
has been imbuing our art with its meaning ... and value. 

Like everything else in our crumbling financial reality, the art we have lauded as the best 
of our age has been exposed for what it is — a number on a page that doesn't represent any 
real wealth, an object on a pedestal that doesn't represent any real meaning. 

We can't explore the possibility of developing a new aesthetic until we answer the question 
of what, if anything, will be the unifying philosophy of our age. If, as Plambeck has suggested, 
we are destined to be a culture that measures success through a tally of Facebook friends and 
blog hits, then we have no impetus to collectively tap an undercurrent of meaning and truth. 
We will be content to live in a world of appearances, virtual successes and hollow forms. 

But then again, maybe that’s a bit too pessimistic. Celebrated writer and critic Dave 
Hickey sees things differently. He has stood as a sentinel in the art world for decades and 
offers a sage observation on its rise and fall: “Good artists will make love among the ruins” 
he vows. “Good art will always take us by surprise.” 











—Sarah Nardi 








Design Anarchy is madness. 
Choose it only if you're certain 

all other options will corrode 

your integrity and consume your 
soul, Choose it only іҒуои know 
yourselfto be among those chosen 
few who hold Prometheus’ holy 
fire in their hand. Because once 
you've set upon this path, you'll 
suffer for years and live like a 
stray, hungry dog. But you'll have 
the joy of breaking all the rules, 

of freely mixing art and politics 
and of pouring your beliefs and 
convictions into your work. 
Eventually, if you're really as 
brilliant as you think, you'll have 

a crack at pushing the boundaries 
of global culture with bold new 
forms and revolutionary new 

ways of being. 

DESIGN ANARCHY BY KALLE LASN 
WWW.ADBUSTERS.ORG 


[Aesthetic Maturity] 





Helvetica Ultra 


My life is suspended above an abyss of ignorance. Virtually nothing 
Iown makes sense to me. What happens when I flick on my light 
switch? Why does my refrigerator keep my food cold? How does my 
answering machine record the voices of my friends? When I delete a 
paragraph on my word processor, what makes it disappear and where 
in the world does it go? In the interest of saving time, as well as out 
of pure laziness, I, like most people, have deliberately chosen to leave 
these questions unanswered, preferring to remain unenlightened 
rather than to undertake a lengthy — and, more likely than not, futile 
— education in thermoelectric currents, vector fields and ionic conduc- 
tion. I live quite happily hemmed in on all sides by an impenetrable 
wall of technological riddles. I do not know how the toilet flushes or 

‚why water comes out of my faucet or what makes my Hoover suck up 
dust, and yet - to my credit — I continue го flush, wash my dishes and 
vacuum, entirely unaware of how I am doing these things. 


The same ignorance, I would argue, pertains to the aesthetic fea- 
tures ofour daily environments, to the decorations on our teaspoons 
and cereal boxes, to the metallic snowflakes embossed on our freezer 
doors or to the hallucinatory poetry of our screen savers, gratuitous 
details that we ignore as conscientiously as the cathode ray tubes in 
our television sets and the motherboards in our PCs. We no longer 
truly see our world, know how it looks, let alone how it works. Exposed 
to more images than we can possibly appreciate, we have developed 
a kind of collective aesthetic unconsciousness, a psychic realm of 
forgetfulness that, much as the id serves as the repository for many 
ofthe formative experiences of infancy, serves as a storehouse for 
faint memories ofthe extraneous designs on trash cans, jelly jars and 
milk cartons. And yet the Disney characters who flip cartwheels on 
our mouse pads or the glittery speckles and veins of marble on the 
tiles of our linoleum floors play a small role in helping us to navigate 
successfully among the scientific conundrums in which we live. 


From Daniel Harris's Cute, Quaint, Hungry and Romantic: The Aesthetics 
of Consumerism. Excerpted by arrangement with Da Capo Press, 
a member of the Perseus Books Group. Copyright © 2001. 
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PHOTOS BY RYAN WALTER WAGNER 





Designers work beneath the surface, settingthe mood 
of our mental environment. They create the look and lure 
of magazines, the tone of TV and the ebb and flow of 
the net. Herein lies their power. They generated much of 
the envy and desire that fueled consumer capitalism for 
the past 50 years and they manufactured much of the 
cynicism that underlies our postmodern condition. Now 
they will harness that great power to undo the past and 
create the aesthetic of the post-materialist age. 

— Design Anarchy 








Japanese architect тока sense of design to a cube 
of tofu. Upon first епсош ightly pocked surface might 
appear inorganic or even inedible Pte unleashes a richness of flavor 
and exquisite texture that can only come from hours of careful preparation. 

From the outside tofu looks simple, almost unassuming: a block of soft pale 
stuff defined by its absences. There is no color, distinctive shape or scent to 
associate with it. But the act of eating fresh tofu — from the delicacy required 
when selecting a bite-sized cube with your chopsticks to avoid sq jing it into 
bits, to the patience demanded of your palate to savor the subtleties of its 
taste - is unique and unrivaled. 

So it goes with Japanese aesthetics, which are so often characterized by what's 
missing. In traditional Noh theater (which dates back to the 14th century), the near 
lack of movement on the stage is critical to the desired dramatic effect. And there 
are no garish bouquets in ikebana, the Japanese art of flower arrangement 
spindly stems and the hollow spaces between them, accentuating the occasional 
touches of floral color. In a three-line haiku, the white spaces surrounding the 
text are as eloquent as the printed aspect of the poem's expression. 

It has become de rigueur in our age to speak of leaving “small footprints” on 
the planet. In Japan, an archipelago slightly smaller than the state of California, 

"less is more" has been a tenet for centuries. As a senior professor at the University 
of Tokyo once told me, “the only way to leave a smaller footprint would be to die.” 








—Roland Kelts 





wabi sabi 


Tucked almost imperceptibly into cedar-blanketed mountains an hour’s winding drive from the 
nearest metropolis, Kamikatsu, Japan seems an unlikely spot for a revolution. But try to throw even a candy 
wrapper away here, and it’s quickly apparent that residents are radically reshaping their relationship to 


the environment. 


This is a town singularly focused on banishing 
waste — all waste — by 2020. The 2,000 people of 
Kamikatsu have dispensed with public trash bins. 
They set up a Zero Waste Academy to act as a moni- 
tor. The town dump has become a sort of outdoor 
filing cabinet, embracing 34 categories of trash — 
from batteries to fluorescent lights to bottle caps. 
On a hill overlooking Kamikatsu are 15 windmills, 
just completed, that it will maintain in cooperation 
with two neighboring towns. 

The drive has brought a new sense of purpose to the 
tiny enclave, which has lost two-thirds of its popula- 
tion in recent decades and seen its rice paddies and 
lumber industry fade away as sources of income. To 
be sure, Kamikatsu goes dark at night, with not even 
a convenience store open. But that, some argue, isa 
potential asset. 

“Kamikatsu is a very attractive place because so 
many progressive things are going on,” says Mitsutoshi 
Imade, who runs the local inn. The nearest cinema 
is an hour away, and shopping is not convenient, he 
acknowledges. But, he says, “I like the country life. 
It’s a good place to raise children.” 

Kamikatsu has probably pushed the recycling ethic 
as far as any community in the world. But it’s just 
one small indicator of a national drive by Japan to 
position itself as a leader in the world’s urgent quest 
to live greener. Its strength in efficient manufac- 
turing and technological refinement has helped lay 
the foundation for a more energy efficient and less 
polluting society. 

“Japan has generally been better than [the US] in- 
ternationally on a number of issues, including reduc- 
ing electronic waste, recycling and energy-efficiency,” 
says Daniel Esty, director of the Yale Center for 


Environmental Law and Policy in New Haven, 
Connecticut. “The region sees Japan as a technologi- 
cal leader, and as we move more toward understand- 
ing the technological role in making environmental 
progress, there’s a sense that Japan has a lot to share.” 


At Toyota’s Tsutsumi assembly plant in Nagoya, 
Japan’s answer to Detroit, evidence of a more envi- 
ronmentally sensitive car industry is on display before 
you even walk through the door. What was once a 
vast, gray expanse of industrial might has come to 
life — literally. 

Large trees (50,000 were planted in May) dot the 
visitor parking lot to offer a soothing greeting, says 
the plant's “sustainable initiative” manager. Insulating 
vines wend their way up one building. Some 22,000 
square meters of exterior walls are coated with 
photocatalytic paint that, Toyota says, mirrors the 
ability of 2,000 poplars to absorb nitrous oxide and 
process oxygen. 

The roof of the visitor center is a mat of grass, 
designed to reduce waves of heat by 3 degrees Celsius. 
Solar lights dot the streets and 800-kilowatt solar 
panels blanket the buildings. Even the red roadside 
flowers were genetically engineered to absorb nox- 
ious emissions and help evaporate water. 

Behind Tsutsumi’s face-lift lies one of the globe’s 
most visible bids to lighten the automobile’s carbon 
footprint: the Prius. “Cars are a burden to the envi- 
ronment, but the hybrid helps,” says Osamu Terada, 
leader of the sustainable plant initiative. “The plant 
is also important — we don’t want manufacturing to 
cause a further burden.” 

Like the Prius, the Tsutsumi factory now relies on 
hybrid power, drawing 5o percent of its electricity 


from solar panels and 5o percent from capturing 
waste heat generated within the plant. The facility has 
reduced its carbon dioxide emissions to half of what 
they were in 1990, despite an increase in production. 
It eliminated production of landfill waste in 1999 and 
dispensed with incinerated waste in March. 

“Toyota is certainly a visible leader in this regard,” 
says Mr. Esty. "And other auto companies [such 
as Honda and BMW] are starting to pay atten- 
tion to environmental concerns in both the cars 
they produce and their manufacturing process 
and supply chain as well. Even some American car 
companies are starting to wake up on these issues." 


At Dowa Eco-System Recycling Co., in Honjo, 
Japan, Yoshihiko Maeda thrusts his hand into an 
enormous, waist-high plastic bag and rifles through 
hundreds of used cell phones. To him, it's opportu- 
nity time. 

Usually one phone, which weighs 100-130 grams 
(0.22 to 0.3 lbs), gives .o4 grams of gold, according 
to Dowa officials. That’s valuable to manufacturers 
in growing competition for resources and to recyclers, 
who can extract and refine it to the same purity as 
mined gold. But much manufacturing has moved 
from developed to developing countries, which often 
lack proper recycling facilities. Because it is often hard 
to automate, unsafe practices can expose workers — 
including children in some parts of the world — to 
dangerous materials. 

After 2005, says Yasuhiko Hotta, a waste manage- 
ment expert at the Institute for Global Environmental 
Strategies in Kanagawa, Japan, the government 
shifted its focus to international efforts — including, 
for example, Thailand, Bangladesh, Vietnam and 
Indonesia. It’s taking steps to prevent illegal trade 
in recyclables, including e-waste, and to develop 
the capacity for proper treatment of recyclables and 
waste in developing countries. 

Dowa, which recaptures about 440 lbs (200 ki- 
lograms) of gold each month, can extract 18 metals 
from the 800 varieties of daily detritus — including 


cell phones, watches, circuit boards, even pens — that 
come into the plant each month. 

As he watches a worker take molten recovered gold 
and press it into a brick worth some 7 million yen, or 
about $72,000, Mr. Maeda says that the amount of 
gold and silver he sees has skyrocketed. And that’s 
a good thing. 

“Mines dig deep holes, and that produces waste,” 
he says. A ton of earth, for example, typically yields 
five grams of gold. A ton of cell phones, meanwhile, 
contains 400 grams of gold, along with 500 grams 
of silver and 4 grams of palladium, according 
to Dowa. 


Still, many of the efforts to go green in Japan are 
more the work of individuals. Consider the mayor 
of Kamikatsu. 

Kazuichi Kasamatsu grew up in the small town, 
watching its population drop by two-thirds and its 
economic prospects dwindle. Rice paddies were re- 
placed with cedar farms — only to have the lumber 
business leave in search of cheaper labor. "There was 
always a sense that we might not make it,” he says. 

“We struggled to figure out our future." 

Passage of a waste-management law in 1997 forced 
the shutdown of the town's incinerator — and gave 
rise to a new sense of direction that drew inspiration 
from near (other rural areas in Japan) and far (the 
rapidly growing economies of Brazil, Russia, India 
and China). 

"Towns everywhere are dealing with the same issue 

— how to be sustainable," he comments. The Internet 
has boosted his fellow citizens' sense of themselves 
as international players who should observe and be 
observed, exchanging tips with counterparts around 
the world. He also says it was time to go against the 
tide of gauging wealth by the accumulation of more 
stuff. *We want to produce things that take into 
account what happens after it's used. If it can't be 
recycled in any way, then you can't produce it.”The 
town now has an 80 percent recycling rate, up from 
55 percent 10 years ago. The local hotel — where 


Seventeen lines andno mouth can & 
if you're a little Japanese cat with a big re: 

Injust over 30 years Hello Kitty has become a multibillion- 
dollar model of resourceful minimalism within the global 
juggernaut of Japanese pop culture. From Tokyo to Tehran, 
er expressionless, barely sketched visage adorns key 
chains, backpacks, toiletries and even a Hello Kitty-themed 
airline jet. Late last year an entire maternity hospital with 
Hello Kittyimagery adorning bedspreads and birth certificates 
opened to great fanfare in Taiwan. 

But why is she mouthless? Because when you look at 
Hello Kitty, or “Kitty-chan,” as she is affectionately known 
in Japan, she will feel just like you do. As Japanese anime 
critic Hideki Ono says: “Your brain projects the missing 
information, then your imagination fills it in and feels the 
pleasure of participation.” 

The interactive nature of Japan's pop culture aestheticis 
integral to its worldwide appeal. Since anime and manga 
pioneer Osamu Tezuka began sketching his first char- 
acters in the barren ruinis of postwar Japan, the nation’s 


bal domination. 


producers of pop cultural i ikachu (Pokemon) 
@ating unforgettable imagery 
with a few well-drafted lines, little or no color and aston- 
ishingly low overhead. As they did with seemingly unappe= 
tizing foodstuffs like seaweed and preserved raw fish, the 
Japanese use what few resources they haveathandtocraft 
a culture that now commands global appeal and respect. 

Take the jerky, hyper-fast motion in anime features that 
can look like Disney on speed. It's the result of too few yen 
to match the super-fluid style of Bambi and Snow White, but 
Japanese animators have transformed what was a limita- 
tion into a vivid, edgy and über-cool 21st-century aesthetic. 
Think of the innovative patchwork street fashions from Tokyo 
and Osaka that are leading today’s fashion trends. Most of 
them were pieced together by kids from bins of western vin- 
tage wear with their own native sense of lean, clean lines. 

Make the most of what you have, keep your costs low 
and lose the excess - even if it's a mouth. 


—Roland Kelts ~ _ 
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Among the first bits of advice | offer to friends visiting me convenience stores or in ti 
in Japan is this: hang on to your trash. beled: combustibles, non- 














tourists arrive by the busload to dip into baths fed 
by mountain hot springs — is heated with biomass 
burners, saving 7 million yen annually (about $72,000) 
and reducing its 002 emissions. 

The change has spread to the minutia of life. Local 
merchants offer raffle tickets for empty cans and hold 
drawings for small prizes. People volunteer to pick 
up illegally dumped materials and snatch up every- 
thing that passersby toss on the road. 

Sonoe Fujii, who runs Zero Waste Academy, says 
she sees more people eating with reusable chopsticks 
and carrying ecobags, including some made by local 
women from waste materials. As the town prepares 
to host a conference of "the most beautiful villages 
in Japan,” clusters of retirees gather on the roadside 
to put in plants and do some weeding. They wave 
to visitors they've met only the day before as if they 
are old friends. 

Perceptions are changing too. "Garbage has a nega- 
tive connotation," Ms. Fujii notes. "But when garbage 
is brought to the town dump and can be recycled, it 
can have a new life. People smile and chat about the 
garbage. They have made a strong contribution." 

She tells people that while the policy benefits the 
environment, it also saves them money — allowing for 
greater town investment in education, among other 
things. The flow of observers coming to check out 
the garbage initiative, she adds, bodes well for the 
future. And as a young person, she's glad to see at 
least a few people like her heading back to the coun- 
tryside, attracted by the prospect of a more environ- 
mentally friendly lifestyle. 

Hitomi Azuma, who works in the mayor's office, 
says that when young people who have grown up in 
the town move to the city to live or to study, they 
realize that Kamikatsu is still unusual in its soup-to- 
nuts recycling efforts. She says that may spur them 
to take action in their new homes and that it also 
inspires pride in their hometown. 

“It used to be that Kamikatsu was unknown, so kids 
would say they were from the nearest city," Azuma 


says. "Now they say they're from Kamikatsu, and 
people know it." 

Fujii hopes that recycling won't be so onerous in 
the future as manufacturers figure out how to reduce 
waste and reuse more materials. The next move has to 
come from business, she asserts. For now Kamikatsu 
is aiming to meet its 2020 goal, and the prospect is 
energizing townspeople of all ages. 

That is evident from Kikue Nii’s back patio. A care- 
fully attended array of potted plants shares floor 
space with washed plastic bags that float like wind 
chimes from a sock hanger. A row of plastic recycling 
bins lies just next to a tank of freshwater crabs Mrs. 
Nii draws from the local river, which runs just behind 
her home. 

Nii prides herself on keeping up with the times. 
While her modest home may evoke a bygone era with 
its weathered wooden exterior and low ceilings, the 
table in the tatami-matted room off the kitchen 
sports a late-model computer that delivered a new 
emailed picture of her three grandchildren just that 
morning. 

But her recycling practices, which she divides 
with her husband, are not only impelled by the new 
environmental push. Her generation often invokes 
a longstanding Japanese ethic that has informed 
samurai and artisans alike: mottainai, or waste not. 

“When my grandchildren come, I let them wash the 
bottles and bags, and I tell them how important it 
is, so when they go home they follow suit,” she says, 
noting with a smile that her grandson wrote a story 
for school about Kamikatsu’s efforts. 

“Each person has to do something,” Nii says, 
so their children and grandchildren can have a more 
peaceful life.” 


Amelia Newcomb is the Deputy International 
Editor at the Christian Science Monitor in Boston, 
Massachusetts. A version of this story first 
appeared in the Christian Science Monitor as part 
of the series “Japan Influential.” 











The typical lifespan of a recession is about five years. The Great Depression lasted ten. 
But downtrends in the larger planetary economy can go on far, far longer. Economists are 
now warning us that the global economy is in danger of experiencing a lost decade, similar 
to the one Japan experienced after its real estate and equity bubbles burst in the .ومو‎ But the 
economists stop short of cautioning that we risk losing a century, or even a millennium, 

if climate change suddenly lurches out of control. The logic freaks of neoclassical 
economics don’t like to talk ecology — their models don't account for melting glaciers, 
dying coral reefs or the possible collapse of the entire Australian continent. But the reality 
is that it takes centuries to restore codfish to the Atlantic or to reboot a coral reef and it 
takes ten thousand years to grow a single inch of topsoil. This is the kind of bio-speak that 
falls outside the theoretical framework of neoclassical economists. They're much more 
comfortable talking money — the language of liquidity, stimulus packages and hedge fund 
regulation. There is no discussion within their profession of the real-world impacts of their 
economic philosophies. 

So as we struggle through this recession, bear in mind that there is something profoundly 
more ominous afoot than what you see reflected in your bank account or the stock market 
numbers. This year might not be remembered as the beginning of the second Great 
Depression, but as the moment in human history when our planet started crashing and 
gave birth to a thousand years of sorrow. 


— Kalle Lasn 
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Return to Paradise 





It is fitting that philosopher Arne Næss developed the theory of deep ecology on the 
craggy, snow-swept face of a Norwegian mountain. From this solitary perch high above 
the ground, the world looked different to Nass than it does to most of us. While many 
of us tend to see the world through an anthropocentric lens, Næss perceived nature as 
a vast, unbroken plane. He sensed the continuity of a single, unifying substance and 
subsequently identified chat the problem with our culture is our tendency to think that we 
exist in opposition to nature. “Ultimately,” he concluded, “all life is one: an injury to one's 
opponent becomes an injury to one's self” 

It was from this monistic premise (influenced by the teachings of Gandhi and Spinoza) 
that Næss developed an ecological philosophy situating humans within the “larger self” 
of the ecosystems that contain us. On this level plane of existence humans and nature are 
equal — the natural world should not be subjugated to human want nor manipulated for 
human gain. The flaw in “shallow” ecology, according to Næss, is its attempt to address the 
problems of nature within an industrialized, capitalist framework. It is not until we stop 
looking at the earth as a resource and come to regard it as an extension of our collective self 
that we will attain the “deep” understanding required for true, meaningful sustainability. 

When Næss passed away earlier this year at the age of 96, he died an optimist, believing 
that humans were slowly beginning to see the way forward. He was often corrected by 
journalists when he expressed hope for “heading back in the direction of paradise” by 
the 23rd century. “You mean the 21st,” they would reply. “No,” Nass corrected, "I am 
a short-term pessimist and a long-range optimist.” He predicted that in the centuries to 
come, people — including those in the developed West — would suffer greatly as populations 
continue to swell and we stubbornly cling to our faith in technology. 

It is not until we broaden our narrow conception of self to include the natural world that 
we will be able to perceive the scope of the chaos we have caused. For that kind of vantage 
point, Næss believed, we have to keep climbing. We have to slowly and painfully scale the 
path of truth until our ecological aesthetic changes. There, on a snow-swept summit many 
hundreds of years from now, when we look out at the earth, we will see only ourselves. 


—Sarah Nardi 





New York Times, February 8, 2009 





ill be fewer resources, fewer products, less advertising... and fewer designers. There 
Qus coffee table annuals, no more mass-mailings on creamy paper inviting members to 


indistant cities. Phone messages will be left unanswered, email unreturned, websites unsurfed. 
perand more trees, fewer cars and more walking, less airtime and more air. People will feel 
iges and products and more attentive to the spaces between them. And they will begin to 


— Barry M. Katz, "Endbegin," Metropolis 
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Our lives are now mediated through the aesthetics of consumerism, through images so 
commanding that we imitate their inanimacy and deadness. —Daniel Harris 
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The aesthetic of our sustainable future has yet to fully reveal itself. But 
we can speculate. It's an honest, simple perspective. It echoes organic 
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inations, it begins to change our homes, our clothes, our shops, our food, 
until eventually it has overgrown the past. —Design Anarchy 
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